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HOW LONG WILL IT LAST? ” 
A representative of a strong Chinese 
syndicate has been in this section sev- 
eral weeks trying to effect direct trade 
relations with southern cotton mills. 
The syndicate in question is in position 
to practically nullify any boycott move- 
ment in its particular territory. Its 
selling arrangements are all made, but 
the promoters reckoned without their 
host in the method of purchasing their 
cotton goods. 

- Having observed that there are a 
number of seemingly strong and pros- 
perous cotton mills in the south these 
Chinese merchants thought these mills 
would be glad to sell their goods direct 
to the foreign merchant, Their repre- 
sentative came south with that idea in 
mind, but to his astonishment he has 
been able to do nothing. Every mill 
man approached has referred him to 
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New York confessing his inability to 
talk with a prospective customer. 
Bound hard and fast was every one this 
agent has seen, and in consequence the 
agent’s next visit will be to Manchester. 

Cotton has no hostility to the commis- 
sion merchant for we recognize the fact 
that without him our southern mill 
products would not be sold. Our mill 
men, however, are to be blamed for not 
knowing more about foreign markets 
and requirements. It does seem that at 
this stage in our textile development 
there would be mills in this section in 
position to talk direct selling. 

The Chinese syndicate entered the 
game just when the mills were in pos- 
session of a good range of orders. Had 
the agent come south in a dull time it is 
possible that some of our hustling mill 
men might have shaken off their leth- 
argy and gone after direct business. 
Times will not always be flush and some 
of our strong mills should be making 
connections that will give orders when 
New York is exhibiting a scarcity in 
that line. 

The syndicate in question is in posi- 
tion to take the entire output of a num- 
ber of mills making the grade of goods 
required. Their market is in a district 
where none but Manchester goods are 
now seen and the syndicate is in con- 
trol of the channels of trade. CoTron 
regrets exceedingly that none of our 
leading mill men were in position to 
take up this matter. 


DEPARTMENTAL LEAHAGE. 

The leakage in cotton bureau infor- 
mation as recently disclosed by the re- 
port of secret service people to Secre- 
tary Wilson did not surprise many peo- 
ple whose interests lie in the cotton 
trade. 

It has been confidently believed for 
several years by thousands of people in 
the south, and by many members of the 
New York and New Orleans exchanges 
that straight Washington tips were to 
be had by certain favored ones, These 





charges have been made casually from 
time to time, but not until the Southern 
Cotton Association took up the matter 
was any real investigation set afoot. 

The Southern Cotton Association, by 
the way, is in a fair way to justify its 
existence to the most skeptical. It has 
run the Agricultural Department into a 
hole, and before this matter is ended, 
the cotton trade will admit that Harvie 
Jardan’s organization has been of real 
use and benefit, 

CoTTon has since its inception con- 
sistently opposed the bureau reports 
because of their convenience to specula- 
tors and their utter lack of value to 
others. The legitimate trade is rarely 
served by them, that is to say the deal- 
ers and users of actual cotton. The gov 
ernment has in the past extended every 
facility to speculators pure and simple, 
and so far as cotton is concerned the 
speculative element is about the only 
part of the trade that is really served 
by the Agricultural Department. The 
organization has shown a wonderful in- 
competency in dealing with cotton af- 
fairs. 

The entire Jeakage matter has been 
passed up to the president, and the 
higher he may go with his beheading 
the better it will suit the cotton trade. 


AT THE MERCY OF AGITA- 
TATORS. 

Practically the entire export trade in 
cotton goods of this country is threat- 
ened by the agitation in China against 
the exclusion laws of the United States. 

Even a Chinese worm will turn, and 
those who know the race say that once 
a prejudice is introduced into China 
against American goods no influence or 
time can change the course of the peo- 
ple. Late news from China shows that 
the most influential American schoolsin 
that land arein danger of being boy- 
cotted. If an American school of years 
standing which has been highly favored 
and regarded by government and official 


classes can be threatened with success: 
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ful boycott in a few weeks what can be 
done with American trade in goods that 
are also offered by other nations at com- 
petitive prices. There is a sentiment in 
favor of the schools while the goods 
have to stand on their own merits. 

The whole agitation for which no one 
can blame the Chinese is a result of the 
truckling of our lawmakers to the or- 
ganized labor element in this country. 
The American Federation of Labor is re- 
sponsible for the drastic enactment and 
more drastic enforcement of exclusion 
laws. The shortsighted people lose 
sight of the fact that we cannot bully 
foreign nations and continue to sell them 
goods. The entire cessation of our 
Chinese trade would be soon felt by all 
of our people, including the organized 
labor element. We will all have to suf- 
fer for their shortsightedness. 


Labor Reinforcements. 


A Raleigh, N. C., correspondent writes 
an exchange as follows: 

Where is the labor question to end in 
this state? A few days ago the writer 
was ina splendidly equipped knitting 
mill and the superintendent, with a 
wave of the hand toward the long line 
of neat looking girls at the machines, 
said: ‘Do you know, I can’t get half 
the labor I want. Our mill is perfectly 
managed, and the pay and the hours are 
both good. Weemploy girls and I know 
there are hundreds of them right here 
in the city who want to be at work. 
What restrains them? Ah, that is the 
question. Is it pride, or what? The 
cotton mills in the state are in many 
cases but lightly manned, and yet they 
have drawn a very great proportion of 
their labor from the farms, while a 
great many young men and young 
women in the cities and towns lead lives 
of idleness. The time has not yet ar- 
rived when complaint against the idle 
woman has begun, the complaint against 
the idle man has arisen, the new anti-vag- 
rant law is being hailed with no little joy 
and the desire being very general on 
the part of the working public for its 
stern enforcement against people who 
can work (black men and white men 
alike), but who don’t work. In some 
community the law is being enforced, 
but in some it is not. A man who came 
to this city last week to get labor and 
who said he wanted 100 men at good 
wages, could not get half a dozen, yet 
he said there were a great many doing 
nothing. There are many men who dis- 
like to see any woman work, and who, 
when it is remarked, that work makes a 
woman independent and _ self-reliant, 
declare that they do not like to see the 
sex growing up to be so, but think it 
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far more delightful to have women de- 
pendent and shrinking, retiring and 
that sort of thing. But the practical 
man who stops and thinks, says, ‘‘Hats 
off to the woman who works.”’ 

They are beginning to talk quite a lot 
now about immigration to this state, 
and what sort will it be? The negroes 
continue to leave pretty rapidly, but do 
not seem to be particularly restless now. 
It is making a frank statement to say 
that a number of them—that is, the 
leaders, were somewhat exercised at the 
time of the incoming state administra- 
tion, as they had rather hazy ideas 
about Governor Glenn and bis views on 
the negro question. They all have 
found out what a fair and just man he 
is, and his actions and words have done 
a great deal to make them disposed to 
remain in the state. Two thirds of the 
farmers, perhaps, favor negro labor, as 
they have been used to it, this remark 
applying to all the state except the 
mountain section, where negroes have 
always been scarce. The state has had 
an immigration bureau twice, but both 
times it was a failure, literally amount- 
ing to nothing. People who are com- 
ing into the state are doing so entirely 
on their own Volition. Only select im- 
migrants are wanted, and the question 
is going to be how to get them to come 
here, and how to pick out exactly the 
class desired. These are problems. 
There is white labor at Pinehurst, but 
it is colonized, very highly colonized, 
justas are the guests of that noted re- 
sort, literally living in a world by itself 
and looking at the negro pretty much 
as a naturalist would examine a fly upon 
a pin. The negro is a curiosity, and 
but little more, to the visitors and help 
alike. 

It seems unquestionable that good 
homes will have to be provided for for- 
eign laborers who come in, much better 
homes than have been provided for the 
blacks heretofore, though unquestion- 
ably there has been within the past 
three years a marked improvement in 
the quality of the house accommodations 
provided for farm laborers. There is 
room for yet more improvement, for 
there are some farmers who regard 
their help as being perhaps a grade be- 
low their farm beasts, at least do not 
give the laborers as much attention as 
they do the latter. More attention and 
kindness in not a few cases would cause 
more contentment. The old negroes so 
thoroughly used to the whites and their 
ways, having grown upalong side them, 
are passing away. for it is forty years 
now since slavery ceased in fact, and 
the new generation can never be trained 
as the old one was, but will stand toa 
yery great degree on the footing of la- 
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borer and not as friend, since there was 
a dual relation between a good portion 
of the whites and of the blacks. 


StocKholders’ Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Royal Bag and Yarn Manuv- 
facturing Company, Charleston, S. C., 
was held this week. The meeting was 
largely attended, says a local paper. 
The history of the company clearly dem- 
onstrates the fact that Charleston can 
secure all the white labor she needs, 
provided the employes are well cared 
for. White labor is the labor used in 
the mills of the company and has proved 
entirely satisfactory. The operatives 
are most respectable, and with their 
families, live in the mill village near 


the company’s plant. 

The reports of the president and sec- 
retary and treasurer, were read at the 
meeting, and showed the affairs of 
the company to be in a very satisfactory 
condition. The company declared a div- 
idend of 7 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, and the balance of the earnings 
was placed to the credit of the surplus 
account. The management has found 
that there is a demand for more goods 
than the present machinery can .manu- 
facture, and it was therefore decided to 
erect another mill building. This addi- 
tional building will be erected on the 
same property, and will be for the pur- 
pose of manufacture of bags for fertiliz- 
ers, cement, salt, grist, sugar, rice, cot- 
tonseed meals, etc. The present build- 
ings will also be added to and machin- 
ery will be installed for manufacturing 
seamless bags and osnaburgs, increasing 
the output of the present mill fully 50 
50 per cent. 

With the increase in the number of 
operatives the village will grow in pro- 
portion. The company has just added 
to the village a dining room and amuse- 
ment hall and threé cottages and wil] 
build six more cottages at once. This 
will give the village a total of 52 houses 
with accommodations for about 500 peo- 
ple. 
After the reading and confirming of 
the reports an election for directors was 
held and resulted in the following being 
chosen; George A. Wagener, A. C. 
Tobias, Stephen Thomas, F. W. Wag- 
ener, William J. McCormacy, J. N. Na- 
thans, Jr., Frank Burbage, Isaac 
Marks and W. B. Cohen. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors, the following officers were 
chosen, viz.: President, George A. 
Wager er; Vice-President. A. C. Tobias; 
secretary and treasurer, George Lunz. 
Mr. Tobias was elected in the place of 
Stephen Thomas, former vice president, 
who declined re-election. 

It is understood that the work of erect- 
ing the additional building will com- 
mence at once, and will be pushed to 
completion. The new machinery will 
also be installed as soon as possible, this 
being necessary on account of the in- 
creased demand for the goods, made by 
the company, 
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In the Field of Cotton. 


Short Items of Interest Concerning 
Many Branches of the Trade from 
Field to Mill. 








Dr. L. G. Broughton, an Atlanta min- 
ister somewhat inclined tothe sensa- 
tional, recently made some warm re- 
marks concerning the Massachusetts 
labor bureau report. In part he said: 

‘‘A few days ago the press of the 
country contained a sensational report 
concerning the cotton mill conditions in 


‘Tam not the least sectional in my 
feelings. I love the north. I mingle 
with them and they mingle with me. 
We get along well together. Many of 
the people are as good as the best. I 
am not a blind southerner, either, I can 
see the defects in our people as well as 
in any others, and I have been severely 
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the south, by what is called the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau. In this report 
are certain statements which every loyal 
southern man and lover of the truth 
ought to denounce. 

“‘Among other glowing generalities in 
which nobody is mentioned and nothing 
specific stated are such chargesas these: 
The refusal of the mill men of the south 
to furnish information to Chief Pidgin, 
of the Massachusetts bureau; inade- 
quacy of labor supply, and superiority 
of northern mill help over that of the 
south; uncleanliness of southern mill 
help; and that they are but one degree 
removed from the negro. 

‘‘Now I submit that these charges 
coming from the much worn-out and 
used up mill section of Massachusetts 
are ridiculous, as well asslanderous and 
libelous. Who wonders that our mill 
operators refuse Mr. Chief Pidgin’s 
agents to prow around their mills and 
publish lies about their business, I 
would not allow it myself. I would feel 
much more like giving them the toe of a 
sharp boot. It is time such paid vili- 
fiers from the north were met at the 
give with a ticket home. 
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criticised because I have seen fit in my 
pulpit to arraign our people for their 
lynchings and other lawlessness. But 
in recognizing all this, I do not propose 
to keep quiet while these little paid 
agents of the worn-out, lost-opportunity 
set of New England cotton manufac- 
turers attempt to damage us; and if 
possible break down the greatest indus- 
try we have in the south. 

‘God knows the south has chafed 
long enough under poverty. The New 
England yankees shoved the slaves 
upon us. They trafficked in slaves and 
got rich on our southern money, and 
with it established manufactories, and 
now traftic in goods. 

‘*When. they carried slave trade as far 
as they could for profit, they suddenly 
got a tender conscience on slavery, and 
freed the negro; then dumped him into 
the political pot to boil with the rest of 
us. The south has stood all this, and 
stood it well. We have agreed that the 
slaves should have been freed, though 
their franchise was a curse and a ca- 
lamity to them, and tous. But we will 
nto hold this against them now. We 
have accepted the conditions and done 
the best we could to adjust the wrong. 
Our indignation at this time comes from 
an entirely different condition: The 
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south following the war was so poor 
she could hardly keep soul and body to- 
gether. Thecry for bread was heard 
everywhere. Hearthstones of former 
luxury were converted into altars of 
weeping and agony. 

‘Then a changed order came. The 
terrible days of reconstruction having 
ended, a new people stepped upon the 
stage to live. For the most part, they 
were the sons of toil. With a brave 
heart and a steady hand, they set to 
work to better themselves and their 
country. They soon saw that the south 
was logically the section to manufacture 
cotton. The raw material was here, 
and the labor needed employment. It 
was a happy vision, a Godsend. 

“The vision became a reality. The 
south today has her hand upon the situ- 
ation; she has ‘got the coon and gone 
on.’ Many of the leading New England 
manufacturers have seen this and are 
putting their millions into our great 
mili plants. But there is left a discon- 
tented, kicking remnant who cannot 
turn loose at home; so they attempt to 
malign and misrepresent us. 

‘It is this class that Idenounce. They 
are the ones who would keep the wolf 
howling at our door, while our children 
ery within. 

‘This is the explanation of Chief Pid- 
gin’s slanderous report. This and noth- 
ing else. Our mill people are happy. 
Kor the most part they are our own 
people, ‘bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh.’ They are not of that mon- 
grel mixture of socialistic and anarchis- 
tic aliens that crowd the workshops and 
mills of New England. The blood of 
our factory people is our own blood. 
Pidgin’s charges that they are only one 
degree removed from the negro and 
that their odor in the mills is unbeara- 
ble is too contemptible for notice; but I 
can’t help resenting it as a slander and 
a lie. 

“TI know these people. I know the 
operators and the operatives in our lead- 
ing mill sections. Conditions are not 
perfect, but the industries are new; and 
they are as rapidly adjusting conditions 
as they can. The laborers are happy. 
Their children are furnished schools and 
churches. Their sanitation and health 
are looked after. Iam not speaking of 
the question of child labor. That is an- 
other proposition entirely. Our factory 
people are not one degree removed from 
the negro, nor is their ‘uncleanly odor 


unbearable.’ And, besides, when did - 


our negro social-equality-loving north- 
ern friends develop such sensitive olfac- 
tories as to be able to smell anything? 


‘About the last thing we heard from 
‘them was, that they were cursing us for 


not bathing in the same tub and sleep- 


ing in the same bed and eating at the 
same table with the negro. At that 
time they were declaring that they could 
not smell any scent at all, no not ascent. 

‘‘The whole situation is ridiculous. 
It is presented with the view of driving 
back the great flood tide of commercial 
prosperity which God in His gracious 
providence has sent into this great 
southerncountry. Oh, fellow southern- 
ers, we need to keep our eyes open to 
these conditions. God is greatly favor- 
ing us asa section. We are poor yet, 
but we can now see the dawn of another 
day. Weare seeing in th.s mill situa- 
tion our commercial birthright, and it 
behooves us to see to it that no shrewd, 
crafty Yankee Jacob takes it from us 
for less than a mess of pottage.”’ 





Contract has been let for the building 
of a new cotton knitting mill at Cleve- 
land, Tenn. The building will be of 
brick, 40x150 feet. The plant will fur- 
nish employment to 150. hands. A\l- 
ready $35,000 has been subscribed. 


The Columbus, (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company is contemplating extensive 
improvements and enlargements at its 
plant, which rumor says may take the 
shape of a new mill building. This is 
one of the new cotton mills built on 
North Highlands some five years ago, 
and has been quite successful from the 
beginning. 

The Monaghan Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has installed one of the Bar- 
ber-Coleman Company’s drawing-in ma- 
chines. The machine does the work of 
ten operatives. The machine is used to 
draw the many thousancs of fine threads 
of the warp through the sley of the 
looms, and in appearance resembles a 
Denn warper. The machine is con- 
trolled by electric stop motion, and like 
the Draper loom if a single thread 
breaks the machine stops instantly. 

The Mountain Island (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill is now running 16 New Lowell 
cards and spindles. A report says the 
mill isin the best running condition it 
has been for years. Joe Tate, of Balti- 
more, is manager and his brother, 
James Tate, has charge of the local 
management and lives at Mountain Is- 
land. The mill is now busy making 
ropes and all kinds of twines and has 
more orders than it can fill. The twine 
is made into seines at the Baltimore 
plant owned by the same company. 
They formerly made seines at Mountain 
Island. 

A dispatch from Greensboro, N. C., 
says :—The finishing mills here operated 
by J. W. Lindau and H. M. Lowry are 
simply overwhelmed with work, indi- 
cating certainly very brisk trade in the 
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cotton goods manufacturing industry. 
One year ago the capacity of the mil] 
was doubled, and it has for the first 
twelve months of its increased capacity 
turned out one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion yards of piece goods, these goods 
being shipped to all parts of the known 
world. The manager said last night 
that freight bills during the year had 
been $60,000 and that on Monday alone 
the mill paid $1,200 in freight for that 
day’sshipments. Being commencement 
week here of the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, and thoughts running 
on sweet girl graduates, the manager 
was asked how many of them could be 
costumed with the output of one day’s 
work of a full force atthe mills. He 
figured a minute and replied: ‘We 
could take our product of yesterday and 
furnish a complete outfit pattern to 18,- 
750 young ladies, for their commence- 
ment dresses.’’ Despite this largely in- 
creased capacity, the management on 
account of the great demand for finish- 
ing work on cotton goods from the many 
mills patronizing the mill, are contem- 
plating again increasing the capacity 
by an additional building. The mill is 
operated entirely by electricity, having 
its own plant and being the only mill of 
its kind run by electricity in the entire 
south. 


For several weeks Roy S. Anderson, 
of Soochow, China, has been in Atlanta 
and the surrounding territory in the in- 
terest of a syndicate of Chinese mer- 
chants. The syndicate in question de- 
sires to do business direct with southern 
cotton mills, but so far Mr. Anderson 
has found no mill in this section in posi- 
tion to supply the goods his péople de- 
sire inthe way in which they prefer to 
do business. 

Discusses the Boycott. 


When Mr. Anderson left China the 
boycott agitation had just been raised, 
and at that time little attention was paid 
to it. Since his arrival here he has 
been notified of the rapid growth of the 
movement, and its extension into the in- 
terior where itcan do most harm. Mr. 
Anderson was for several years con- 
nected with the Soochow University, a 
school with American teachers, and 
which institution has been in high favor 
with the Chinese gentry and official 
classes. Mr. Anderson has been in- 
formed that influential people have been 
at work trying to get the students of 
the University to boycott the institu- 
tion because of the American teachers. 
This effort was not immediately success- 
ful, but the attempt clearly shows the 
length to which certain interests are go- 
ing in their efforts to hamper American 
trade. 


Manchestsr Goods Supreme. 


The Soochow district knows little of 
American cotton, says Mr. Anderson. 
Manchester practically controls the 
market in the light weight goods re- 
quired in that section, and so secure has 
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Lancashire been of her control of the 
market that the quality of the goods has 
been allowed to fall off materially. The 
few lots of American cottons that have 
been brought into the district have 
pleased the Chinese trade immensely. 
The syndicate, which has sent Mr. An- 
derson to the United States, desires to 
handle cottons direct from the mills, 
and the syndicate is so constituted that 
practical control of the market in sev- 
eral provinces is assured. The syndi- 
cate also proposes to export Chinese 
silks and embroideries of various kinds, 
as well as todoa general import busi- 
ness. 
Dealing With Chinese. 


The Chinaman, says Mr. Anderson, 
is thoroughly honest for policy’s sake. 
He is convinced that fair dealing will 
prove the best in the long run, and for 
that reason it is more satisfactory to do 
business in China than in any other 
country. Taken by and large honesty 
in business dealings is far more com- 
mon in China than in Japan, or for that 
matter in the civilized countries. The 
Chinaman does business on his word 
and that passes current wherever he is 
known. Until this recent boycott agita- 
tion America was gaining rapidly in fa- 
vor with the Chinese, and things looked 
very bright for cottons and other im- 
ports from America. 

Almost ina day this was changed. 
The cotton goods guilds and other 
powerful business interests grew weary 
of the insults and impositions practiced 
upon Chinese scholars and gentry in en- 
tering the United States. There had 
been more or less ill feeling slumbering 
ever since the passage of the original 
exclusion act, but no persistant fanning 
of the flame had been practiced. This 
time, however, it was like putting fire 
to powder, and the instigators of the 
boycott movement soon found that it 
had gotten beyond their control. I[t 
was their evident intention to secure by 
agitation a modification of the rigorous 
exclusion methods. Some of the origi- 
nators of the movement will be tre- 
mendously affected by it if it gets be- 
yond control, and a general, widespread 
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boycott of American goods is_ had. 
Some of these people have American 
connections that do enormous business 
through them, and the loss of this trade 
will be seveiely felt. 


Southerners Need te Know the Chinese. 


Mr. Anderson favors the organization 
of a party of southern mill men to visit 
China and come directly into contact 
with the Chinese merchants and officials. 
Such a visit, he says, would do more to 
further business between our mills and 
the Chinese than all the governmental 
commissions ever known. The China- 
man likes to know the men who make 
the goods he buys. Once he knowsand 
likes them no preferential tariff, boycott 
or anything else would prevent him 
from buying their goods. Mr. Anderson 
finds among southern mill men a won- 
derful amount of ignorance concerning 
the requirements of the Chinese market. 
Many of them seem to think that the 
heavy sheeting exported to Manchuria 


China. The fact that; practically our 
entire export trade with China in cot- 
tons is composed of the heavy goods for 
the cold sections seems to have shut 
their eyes to the teeming millions in 
China proper, where Manchester sells 
millions of dollars to our thousand or 


less. 
To See the President. 


Mr. Anderson is to call on President 
Roosevelt within a few days to discuss 
the boycott matter with him. Having 
spent the greater part of his life in 
China and having been associated with 
the official class all the time he is in 
position to give the president a valuable 
insight into the vexed question. 

After a trip to China to look over the 
situation, since the boycott agitation 
arose, Mr. Anderson will return to the 
United States to perfect arrangements 
for handling certain lines of goods. 
Whether he will secure American cot- 
tons or have to go to Manchester is a 
matter which has not been worked out 


as yet. 
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The World’s Cotton Mills. 


Consumption Hands 
Spindles. Looms. Bales. Employed 
49,727,107 719,898 3,269,000" 530,000 
14,810,164 340,682 2,167,700 197,137 
7,387,358 162,345 2,007,500 110,000 
6,554,577 154,577 1,177,000 350,006 
850,000 12,000 250,000 35,000 
8,434,601 211,818 1,580,895 350,000 
6,150,000 106,000 840,000 90,000 
3,250,000 110,000 600,000 32,000 
1,520,000 17,1385 131,000 19,500 
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2,614,500 68,289 eae 
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300,000 10,000 50,000 10,000 
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See at Cabiee we ue ate oe 
970,000 SMO: castes Sees 
3 Seer teh ee <a 
5,043,297 44,092 1,739,340 181,400 

600,000 1,200 : im 4% MEAP le < 
1,332,600 ...... 900,000 68,261 
300,000 15,000 200,000 20,000 
773,538 18, 267 99,000 10,000 
593, 900 18,733 135,000 26,80 
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New Spindles and Looms. 


Stock is being subscribed for a large 
cotton mill at High Point, N. C. 


The Roberdel Mill at Rockingham, 
N. C., is putting in some dobbies. 


The Tennessee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., will start its 
cotton mill to operating soon. 

A large factory for making of jean 
pants and overalls will probably be 
built in New Orleans, La. 

The Jordan Manufacturing Company's 
$25,000 towel and quilt mill, Welford, 
S. © , of 36 looms, has been completed, 


There is talk of Edna Cotton Mills 
Company, Reidsville, N. C., building a 
new mill or adding to the old building. 


About $5,000 damage resulted from a 
small fire in the pickerroom of the Bes- 
semer City (N. C.) Cotton Mill recently. 


The reading room at the hall of the 
Granby Mill, Columbia, 8S. C., has been 
opened and W. F. Herlong put in charge. 

Fire in the cotton warehouse of the 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., re- 
cently did $3,500 damages to cotton and 
building. 

The Dublin (Ga.) Cotton Mills will 
build an annex of 70x100 feet to their 
plant. A few thousand new spindles 
will be added. 


W. C, Martin, W. M. Jones and T. R. 
Jones, of Dalton. Ga., are promoting a 
knitting mill to have a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


The McComb City (Miss.) Cotton Mills 
made their first shipment of goods to 
China recently, the order being for 100 
bales of domestics. 


The Louise, Chadwick and Hoskins 
Mills, of Charlotte, and the Dover Yarn 
Mill, of Pineville, N. C., are occupying 
their new offices in Charlotte. 


The Lowell Machine Shop has discon- 
tinued its Boston, Mass., office, and will 
conduct business from Lowell, Mass., 
oftice. 


The firm of Samuel L. Goldberger & 
Co., 111 Lajos uteza, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, is about to equip its cotton goods 
printing factory with American machin- 
ery. 

Through an amendment of its charter, 
the name of the E. L. Shuford Manufac- 
turing Company has been changed to 
Brookford Mills, incorporated. All com- 
munications should be addressed to 


Brookford Mills, Incorporated, Brook- 
ford, N. C. 


The Pacolet Manufacturing Cotton 
Co., of Pacolet, S. C., have placed an 
order with the Saco and Pettee Machine 
Shops, of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
for the complete equipment of their No. 
5 mill. 


The EmporiaCotton Mill has been or- 
ganized at Emporia, Va., with a capital 
of $50,000, and officers have been elected 
as follows: James T. Green, of Balti- 
more, president; G. B. Wood, vice-pres- 
ident; W. R. Cato, treasurer; E. L. 
Wood, secretary, the three last named 
being residents of Emporia. 


The Rhode Island Company, of Spray, 
N. C., will expend about $12,000 for the 
erection of anew weuve shed. It will 
erect a building about 100 by 200 feet in 
size and install 200 looms for the pro- 
duction of cotton blankets; will also in- 
stall a 500 or 600 horse-power steam en- 
gine 30 or 35 kilowatt dynamo, etc. 


The Corporation Commission has 
granted a charter to the Southside Vir- 
ginia Overalls Company (Inc.) Roanoke. 
Solomon Sachs, president and general 
manager; Solomon Rosenburg, tirst vice- 
president and secretary ; Jacob Schnur- 
man, second vice president and treas- 
urer. Capital, $5,000. Object: To man- 
ufacture and sell by wholesale or retail 
overalls, shirts, pants, coats and work- 
ingmen’s garments. 


The Topsy Hosiery Mill, of Tupelo, 
Miss., will be moved to Columbus, Ga., 
at once. Henry Spang, the manager of 
the concern, was in Columbus a few 
days ago and stated that if the city 
would raise $1,000 for the mill he would 
move it to the city. The money was 
raised with no trouble and Mr. Spang 
was telegraphed. He wired the board 
of trade that he would be here in a few 
days and complete arrangements for 
moving the mill. 


The mill and property of the G. W. 
Patterson Manufacturing Company, five 
miles from Concord, N. C., was sold at 
public sale recently and was bought by 
A. N. James for $8,000. This mill is 
located five miles west of Concord, is 
well equipped with machinery and cost 
some $65,000 or $70,000. The mill has 
been idle for several years. The sale is 


subject to confirmation by the court. It 
is said that a new company will now be 
organized and operate the mill. 
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| New Mills and Additions to Estab- 
lished Plants Reported in the Cot- 


1 ton States. 


The stockholders of the Eastman (Ga.) 
Mills met a few days ago and elected 
W. N. Leitch, president, and W. H. Cot- 
ter, secretary and treasurer. The cap- 
ital stock was increased to $100,000 and 
the plant will be ready for operation by 
October Ist. An extension will be made 
to the mill. Almost the entire stock of 
the enterprise is now owned by W. H. 
Cotter, W. N. Leitch, C. H. Peacock, 
M. H. Edwards, E. P. Rentz and M. 
Wynne. 


The directors of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills decided to locate their new spin- 
ning mill at East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The new mill will have a capacity of 
5,000 spindles. The buildings and ma- 
chinery will cost exactly $100,000 when 
completed. It is hoped by those inter- 
ested to have the new mill in operation 
by January Ist, next. The ‘‘frame” 
spindle will beused. Thecompany will 
manufacture its own yarn instead of 
purchasing it elsewhere. The ‘‘mule” 
spindle is now used in the mill at Ross- 
ville. 


The big cotton mill, known as the 
Barnesville (Ga.) Manufacturing Co., 
has been sold to H. R. Robertson, of 
Macon, but it is not given out whether 
he bought it for himself orothers. The 
deal has been consummated, but little 
information is obtainable from the 
parties interested. It is said that the 
price paid was about $65,000 and that 
the new owners have big money back of 
them. The mill originally cost about 
$200,000 and is a splendid piece of prop- 
erty. It went into the courts in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and has not been operated 
since. The mill will be put in opera- 
tion in a short time and under the new 
management will, no doubt, be highly 
successful. 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade has been 
chartered with $25,000 capital stock. 
The objects for which the corporation 
was formed, as explained by the char- 
ter, are to advance and to promote the 
commercial, manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests of the city of Charlotte; 
to provide and maintain suitable rooms 
to be used as a meeting place for its 
members; to establish and maintain just 
and equitable principles of trade and 
uniform commercial usages and cus- 
toms; to provide for the adjustment of 
controversies among its members; to 
adopt rules and regulations and stand- 
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ards for classifications with reference to 
any of the commodities dealt in by its 
members or any of them; to acquire, 
tabulate, preserve and promulgate in- 
formation relating to trade and com- 
merce generally or relating to the busi- 
ness of, or commodities dealt in, by its 
members or any of them; to buy, sell, 
acquire, hold and dispose of real and 
personal property; and todo, generally, 
any and all things necessary, suitable 
or convenient for the accomplishment of 
any of the objects enumerated above or 
incidental thereto. 

The old Maline Knitting Mill, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., closed last week. 
The Maline Mill Company starts busi- 
ness with eighty-five hands, and within 
ten days will employ one hundred per- 
sons. Ladies’ underwear will be manu- 
factured, with knit corset covers asa 
specialty. 

The Maline Mill Company is the name 
of the new industry formed from the 
consolidation of the Wachovia and Ma- 
line Mills. The officers: 

President and treasurer, W. L. Siew- 
ers; vice-president, Thomas Maslin; sec- 
retary, W. J. Peterson. 

The new building is one story with 
basement, and of standard mill con- 
struction. It has a floor space of 22,500 
square feet, and has just been equipped 
with the most modern knitting mill ma- 


chines and forty-two sewing machines. - 


A forty-five horse-power engine will be 
used. 

The company will operate one of the 
largest and best equipped knitting mills 
in the state, as the capacity of the old 
mill has been doubled. The old Maline 
building will be used as a storage house 
by the new concern. The original mill 
was started on December 1, 1904, and 
consolidation was effected March 1, 
when the capacity was doubled. 

The season opens June 15, and the 
entire yearly output of the mill is 
usually sold in about sixty days. The 
old mill was run overtime to fill the or- 
ders, and from the present indications, 
the new mill, with increased capacity, 
will be kept running the entire year. 


The Mecklenburg Cotton Mills, of 
Charlotte, N. C,, has been changed 
from a waste mill to cotton cloth mill. 


COTTON 


Cotton Cultivation in Dutch Col- 
onies. 

(From United States Charge d’Affaires Garrett, The Hague, 
Netherlands.) 

Referring to dispatch of December 28, 
1904, instructing this legation, at the 
request of the secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, to report upon the steps 
taken and progress made during the 
year 1904 in the development of cotton 
production in tropical and subtropical 
territories under the jurisdiction of the 
Netherlands, I have to report, from in- 
formation just received from the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, as follows: 

As a result of the report made by the 
director of the government botanical 
gardens at Buitenzorg, the sum of $600 
was placed at the disposal of the resi- 
dents of the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of Borneo in 1904 to be used in 
carrying out experiments in growing of 
‘‘Kapas Rampik” cotton, and in the 
same year $800 was placed at the dis- 
posal of the director of the Buitenzorg 
Gardens, in order that he might insti- 
tute an inquiry in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton with a view to its im- 
provement and extension in the resi- 
dencies of Samarang and Palembang. 
Further in the same year $3,200 was set 
aside for the purpose of granting ad- 


vances to the people cultivating cotton 
in the district of Demak, residency of 
Samarang. The results of this latter 
expenditure led the governor-general 
of Netherlands India to issue orders to 
the effect that in 1905 the same sum be 
set aside. 

As to the colonies of Surinam 
Curacao, the prospects of a resumption 
of the cultivation of cotton are yiven in 
Bulletin No. 2 of the agricultural in- 
spection district of the West Indies. 
This bulletin shows that on the island 
of St. Eustatius experiments, which 
may be said to have been satisfactory, 
were made with various sorts of cotton. 
On St. Martin, with the assistance of 
the government, plantings have been 
made which showed immediately that 
the cultivation of cotton there was prac- 
ticable. In 1904 the government ad- 
vanced to a private individual in St. 
Martin asum of $600 for that purpose. 
No report has yet been received in re- 
gard to an experiment onasmall scale 
in the district of Nickerie, in Surinam. 
in 1904. 


and 





The contract for the new Lillian Knit- 
ting Mills at Albermarle, N. C., has 
been let to R. A. Brown, of Concord. 
The main building will be 50x100 feet, 
with a dye house 30x60 feet. Work has 
commenced. 
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WAKPERS AND SLASHERS 


OUR MACHINES HAVE MANY 


RECOCNIZED 


DECIDED AND UNIVERSALLY AC- 
KNOWLEDGED IYVPROVEMENTS, 
NOT MERE TALKING POINTS 
BUT MONEY EARNING IMPROVE- 
MENTS. OUR CIRCULARS BRIEF- 
LY DESCRIBE THESE ADVANTA- 


ADVANTACES. 
GES. SEND FOR SAME IF YOU 


ARE INTERESTED IN THE BES 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION 
AND COMPARISON. 


The company is at present undergoing 
a process of re-organization, the capital 
having been increased from $100,000 to 
$300,000 with a view to installing 15,000 
spindles and 375 looms. It is proposed 
to begin manufacturing either converti- 
bles or export goods in the fall. Most 
of the equipment has already been pur- 
chased and some extensions are now 
being made to the plant, while addi- 
tional power equipment is being added, 
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By D. G. i of Boston. 


Conservatism in Manufacturing 


From 1887 to 1897 I was engaged in 
the banking business in Nebraska, in 
the various positions from messenger to 
cashier, and I wish to outline briefly 
the conditions as they existed in the 
west during those years, because | 
think they are somewhat parallel to 
those existing, or that may hereafter 
exist, in the south. 

For some five years prior to 1892, the 
west was prosperous and growing fast, 
crops had been good, farmers had been 
making money, and business was ex- 
panding. There had been a period of 
railroad building, involving expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money. New vil- 
lages, towns, and cities sprang up along 
the new lines of road. Pacific coast 
cities, such as Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land and Los Angeles, had a phenome 
nal growth. Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, and Minneapolis were 
in the midst of great real estate booms. 
A man could buy a lot almost any- 
where and sell it the next week at a 
profit, A great many national and state 
banks were organized. In many in- 
stances, the organizers borrowed money 
for the greater part of the capital and 
pledged their stock as collateral. Sites 
were given and cash bonuses paid to al- 
most any kind of manufacturing enter- 
prise that would locate its plant in town, 
with the promise of employing labor. 
These factories were started in many 
cases without regard as to whether the 
location was suitable for that particular 
industry. Thus you could find cotton 
and silk mills in Nebraska, woolen mills 
in the black hills, and magnificent build- 
ings intended for normal schools and de- 
nominational colleges, scattered over 
the country by hundreds. Fine office 
buildings and expensive residences went 
up in the cities, and costly improve- 
ments were made on the farms. But 
the factories and office buildings were 
bonded, the farms were mortgaged, the 
schools and colleges were in debt. The 
people of the west were doing wonder- 
ful things, but it was largely on bor- 
rowed capital, and they forgot that a 
time might come when money could no 
longer be borrowed and loans must be 
paid. 

Then came the panic of 1893, followed 
by two or three years of successive crop 
failures. Eastern creditors needed 


their money and new loans were not to 
be had. People paid while they could, 
but when men tried to turn property into 
cash, they could find no purchasers, and 
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An Address Before South Carolina Bankers’ 


Association. 





the only alternative was failure. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, there were twelve 
banks in 1891; there were only four of 
us left in 1895, and they weren't much 
to brag about. We saw in those years 
the values go out of our assets, the ac- 
counts receivable of our merchants and 
business men grow worthless, real es- 
tate equities disappear and farm mort- 
gages foreclosed. 

There has been another turn of the 
wheel and the west has had a series of 
good crops and high prices. Within 
the last few years, the farmers have 
grown prosperous and are largely outof 
debt, business of all kinds is good; man- 
ufacturing of various kinds has been es- 
tablished upon a firm basis, and gener- 
ally in the west today, they have money 
enough to finance themselves and their 
own enterprises and some to spare to 
loan in the east. They are not likely 
again to be affected by panic and crop 
failure, as they were in those years. 
They have learned a lesson. But all 
the prosperous, active, ‘‘public spirited’’ 
business men and farmers of ten years 
ago are not in that class today. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of them were wiped 
out and were unable to get upon their 
feet again to take advantage to any 
great extent of the later prosperity. 
Other men have purchased their busi- 
ness and their farms for a song and are 
reaping the benefit of their labor, toa 
greater or less degree. Perhaps more 
conservatism, more saving, would pot 
have helped matters; but I am inclined 
to think it might have. 

Now, the south has been growing 
rapidly. You have good cropsand good 
prices. You have built up fine cities 
and magnificent manufacturing plants. 
You bankers have had a large share in 
this prosperity, and in bringing it about. 
Good crops, high prices, good business, 
prosperous times may continue through- 
out the country for many years—lI hope 
they will—but there may be another 
period of depression, hard times, a cur- 
tailing of credit, and everything that im- 
plies. It may not come this year or 
next, but it is sure to come sooner or 
later in someform. I don’t want you to 
think that I am pessimistic or that I am 
looking for serious trouble, either now 
or at any particular time in the future, 
but in periods of good times and expan- 
sion, such as we are now in, I believe 
the influence of all bankers should tend 
more and more towards conservatism, 
and their advice to customers should be 


along the line of strengthening present 
resources rather than the encourage- 
ment of continued expansion. 

This brings me to the cotton industry, 
in which I assume you all are interested 
either directly or indirectly, and in 
which outside capital is, and could stil] 
further be, used advantageously. New 
England banks and _ investors have 
money to loan. You have had some of 
it and could use more, if the rates were 
low enough. Now, how can we get to- 
gether ? 

To obtain our money at low rates, you 
must satisfy us that the security you 
offer is a good, or a little better, than we 
can get nearer home; and further, that 
you are sostrong financially that we can 
get our money when we want it, with- 
out having recourse to the security. 

In the first place, I don’t know much 
about a cotton mil] or cotton manufac. 
turing anda good deal of what I have 
to say has been picked up in talking 
with those who do. I am only going to 
give you criticisms and suggestions: 
you know the favorable points well 
enough. I want to say I have met per- 
sonally a number of the active managers 
of Southern cotton mills and judg- 
ing all by those I have met, a finer, 
more intelligent, earnest, energetic set 
of men is not engaged in any industry 
in this country, and they do not suffer 
by comparison with the mill treasurers 
of New England. 

Now, how can Southern mills estab- 
lish as high credit for their paper and 
as good an investment demand for their 
stocks as has been enjoyed by the New 
England mills? A manufacturing bus- 
iness, to be entitled to high credit, must 
possess a plant capable of the greatest 
economy in operating expenses; earning 
power sufficient not only for dividends, 
but for a gradual improvement and ex- 
tension of plant without encroaching on 
its cash assets; and it must have assets 
readily convertible into cash amply suf- 
ficient to pay its debts. The fact that 
many of the Southern cotton mills, to- 
day, do not fulfill these conditions, or 
some of them, is the reason why New 
England bankers and investors, with 
their intimate knowledge of the cotton 
manufacturing situation and methods, 
do not generally favor investments in 
Southern mill paper and stocks. 

New England cotton mill paper sells 
in Boston at the lowest rates, and is re- 
garded by the banks generally as the 
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highest grade of commercial paper for 
several reasons: 

First: The mills have been in opera- 
tion for many years, and have demon- 
strated that they are capable of earning 
a reasonably satisfactory percentage of 
profit, for any given period of years. 

Second: Many of the New England 
mills have accumulated a large cash sur- 
plus, and are in condition to avail them- 
selves of such advantages as the market 
may from time to time afford either in 
the acquiring of raw material or the dis- 
posing of the manufactured product. 
Many have also charged considerable 
amounts during long periods, for de- 
preciation, betterments and extensions 
to operating account, rather than to 
capital account, so that whereas the 
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A few days ago I asked a gentleman 
who is largely interested in cotton man- 
ufacturing, both north and south, for 
some information as to the amount of 
northern capital invested in southern 
mills and also why more southern 
mill paper was not carried in New Eng- 
land and I quote from his reply: 

‘‘In the old southern cotton mill which 
has not been rebuilt or enlarged, there 
is probably comparatively little stock 
held in New England. In the branch 
mills, like the Merrimac and Massachu- 
setts, which have plants in the north 
and also in the south, the ownership is 
probably almost entirely in New Eng- 
land. 

In the new concerns, or old ones that 
have been thoroughly revamped or 
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been more enterprising than the north 
ern in the adoption of new and im- 
proved machinery, so that they have 
another marked advantage in cost of 
production besides that caused by their 
cheap labor. 

Another factor in many southern mills 
is important, and that is the large 
ownership in the stock by the parties 
managing, while in far the larger share 
of northern concerns the ownership of 
the management in the property man 
aged is but small, 

The greatest criticisms on these or- 
ganizations is that many are insuffic- 
iently capitalized. The conservative 
northern rule that the stock should rep- 
resent at least the value of the plant, is 
frequently departed from, and this 
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average southern mill will produce in a 
year product about equal in value to its 
capital stock, New England mills will 
in many instances produce double their 
capital and some cases three times. 

Third: The strong financial position 
they have attained enables them to with- 
stand losses, or a series of seasons of 
trade depression, with little practical 
effect upon their credit. 

Fourth: The New England mills are 
geographically a part of the great money 
centres; their proximity tends toward a 
closer personal acquaintance between 
the mill men and the bankers; and also 
enables the bankers more easily to in- 
vestigate the status ofthe mills whose 
paper they are holding. 


greatly enlarged during the last ten 
years, the northern ownership of stock 
is large, and in many instances, con- 
trolling. This comes from the fact that 
machinery makers have quite generally 
taken a part, and sometimes a large 
part, of their pay in stock, and I may 
add that as a rule this has not been un- 
profitable for either party, though there 
are those who think it has been over- 
done, by creating a stimulus for more 
mills in some lines than the market 


demands. 
The new southern mills, as a rule, are 


better equipped for the production of 
the special goods that they are organ- 
ized to make than the average northern 
mill. The southern mills have also 


makes the borrowing of money more 
difticult, and the rate of interest, when 
it is borrowed, higher. 

Of the modern southern mills, the 
larger number were not only destitute 
of working capital upon the completion 
of their plants, but found themselves 
more or less in debt for money borrowed 
against their plant account; but even 
under these conditions, which in many 
lines of trade would be considered al- 
most insuperable obstacles to success, 
they have been operated so profitably 
that they have not only discharged the 
liabilities against their plants, but 
have proceeded in many instances 
to immediately double the num- 
ber of the spindles in their orig 
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inal mills, thus reverting to their pre- 
vious condition of debt against plant 
account. In pursuing this course, they 
have, for some time at least, eliminated 
the possibility of strengthening their 
assets; a course, which viewed from the 
standpoint of conservatism, can hardly 
be commended. 

I understand fully the temptation to 
expand that there has been during 
the past five or six years, and 
I am not at all prepared to say 
that this policy, under the prevail- 
ing conditions, is not the wisest that 
could have been adopted, but from the 
investors’ and bankers’ standpoint, 
would it not have been better had those 
corporations devoted their energies and 
profits after the completion of their 
original plants, to the building up and 
maintenance of strong cash reserves, 
thereby securing for themselves what 
would undoubtedly be a position of finan- 
cial strength and independence in their 
dealing with the banking and commer- 
cial world. 

If I am mistaken in this, and the past 
few years have been a time for building 
and expansion, has not the time come 
now for the mills to conserve what they 
already have and to strengthen their 
reserves? Ought you not to advise and 
insist on this, for your own safety as 
well as theirs? Iam inclined to think 
that the same volume of business done 
ona larger working capital would re- 
sult in a greater degree of independence 
of commission houses, better sales at 
lower commissions, lower rates of in- 
terest and better profits, for with a 
greater proportion of quick assets to 
liabilities the mills would be free to 
seek any money market and any sales 
agent and southern mill paper would be 
as much sought after and as readily 
taken as New England mil! paper. 
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New England capital has played ay 


large part in the development of the 
west. It has loaned freely there—not 
always wisely—but on the whole profit- 
ably. I wonder if you realize how well 
worth cultivating this New England 
capital is. New England people are 
thrifty and saving, they have no great 
natural resources at home, like coal or 
iron, in the development of which they 
can use their money. They have been 
saving and accumulating for genera- 
tions, until today the amount of money 
in their savings banks is enormous, and 
their surplus funds available for out- 
side investment constantly increasing. 
Think of the railroads in this country 
that have been built with New England 
money; the farms on which there have 
been mortgages to New England in- 
vestors; the copper and gold mines that 
have been developed; the street railways 
and public utilities in various cities that 
have been financed! Go to any large 
city from Chicago to Seattle and you 
will find many of the best and most sub- 
stantial buildings either owned by New 
England investors or built with New 
England money. It has been for years 
the best bond market in the country. 


But conditions in the west have 
changed and eastern capita] is no longer 
needed or sought to the same extent as 
formerly. It must seek employment 
elsewhere. Interest rates are low and 
banks and investors must necessarily 
eliminate so far as possible, every ele- 
ment of loss, but they must also secure 
the best rates possible with good secur- 
ity and are, therefore, seeking new 
fields where better rates are obtainable, 
if satisfactory security can be bad. 

New England bankers and investors 
may have peculiar ideas, they may, in 
a way, be narrow and prejudiced in 
some of their financial methods, but for 
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all that they have the capital which the 
south needs for the development of its 
great resources and its increasing man- 
ufacturing interests, and it would flow 
into the south, as it has in times past 
into the west, if mutual confidence could 
be established and the borrower cou d 
bring himself to conform in the matter 
of credit or collateral to the ideas of the 
investor. 

By almost universal custom the ba- 
sis of credit is determined by the finan- 
cial statement, together with the per- 
sonal equations of integrity, ability and 
competency of the management. It has 
also grown to be the practice with many 
bankers, in analyzing statements, to 
eliminate or practically eliminate the 
plant account. Long experience has 
proven this rule to be a safe one to fol- 
low, although, of course, exceptions 
should be made in many individual 
cases. 

It is just this, however, which pre- 
vents the free buying of southern paper 
by New England banks. The first ques- 
tion asked is, ‘‘Is there a debt on the 
plant?” In other words, do the liabili- 
ties exceed quick assets? And while 
the present abundance of money in the 
financial centres may cause bankers to 
strain a point and scrutinize less close- 
ly, you will find, when money tightens 
and there is greater discrimination in 
the taking of paper, that the plant ac- 
count will look less and less valuable, 
and the demand will be made that quick 
assets shall exceed liabilities, or other 
security begiven. The prudent banker, 
by forcing his:customers to strengthen 
their reserves in times of easy money, 
like the present, will to just that extent 
be protecting himself against the time 
of stringency, when his customers will 
be obliged to pay up their outstanding 
liabilities, and fall back on the local 
banker for accommodation. 
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In the matter of collateral paper 
offered by mills whose financial state- 
ments are not such as will warrant their 
single name paper being marketed, va- 
rious forms of warehouse receipts cov- 
ering cotton have been offered in the 
north. Such receipts covering cotton 
stored in warehouses of the mills have 
not been well received in New York or 
Boston, for the reason that the cotton 
never really passes from the owner’s 
hands into an independent warehousing 
company. 

If a warehouse receipt is to be re- 
ceived with favor, it must be issued 
by a company of sufficient capital and 
financial strength to insure its stability 
in all markets, whose management 
must be such as to render it abso- 
lutely certain that such receipt rep- 
resents the actual cotton stored as de- 
scribed and that it will be held by the 
warehousing company on its own prem- 
ises or upon leased premises separate 
and distinct from those belonging to the 
mill to whom the receipt is issued. 
Personally I am a great believer in this 
class of security and Iam glad to know 
that in South Carolina a number of in- 
dependent standard warehouses have 
been built, and that companies have 
formed or are in process of organization, 
to develop this class of business. I be- 
lieve you will have no trouble in getting 
unlimited capital in the north, at low 
rates, to carry cotton warehouses in this 
manner. 

On the one hand, New England bank- 
ers, who expect to do business in the 
south, should come here and see condi- 
tions as they exist; from bankers and 
manufacturers and establish those inti- 
mate relations which are really the basis 


of credit. 
On the other hand, southern manufac- 


turers or corporations desirous of inter- 
esting northern capital should earnestly 
consider: 

The desirability of conserving and in- 


creasing quick assets. 
The extension and erection of new 


mills only when ample working capital 
can be provided. 

The necessity of submitting accurate 
and complete financial statements, em- 
bodying figures as to the volume of an- 
nual business; figures showing the in- 
crease or decrease of such business as 
compared with preceding years; and ex- 
pression of opinion as to future pros- 
pects of the business under existing con- 
ditions, and the probable changes, if 
any, in the future profits and earning 
capacity, and the reason therefor. 

You have here in South Carolinasome 
of the best banks in the South. You 
have many of the strongest and most 
prosperous manufacturing concerns. 
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There is already a good deal of New 
England money invested here, and you 
can interest vastly greater amounts, if 
you will so finance and conduct your en- 
terprises as to appeal to the New Eng- 
land conception of safety and conserva- 
tism. 


Anderson and Her Mill People. 
{Anderson Daily Mail.] 


The Daily Mail is fully aware that the 
mill people do not want any special 
championship or fondling, or treatment 
in any way different from that which is 
accorded any other people, but we have 
thought at times that in exploiting and 
praising the many good points in and 
about Anderson, we may have failed to 
bestow some meed of praise where it is 
justly due. 

Anderson has every reason in the world 
to feel proud of her mill people. To 
them, as much as to anybody else, is 
due the credit for the splendid city we 
have. They are a part of us. 

The truth is that the mill population 
of Anderson—and of other towns, no 
doubt—has changed greatly within the 
past dozen or so years. At the begin- 
ning of the development of the cotton 
mill industry in the Piedmont employ- 
ment in the mills was considered in a 
sense as lowering and degrading. Of 


“course there was no reason for this, for 


any kind of honest work is honorable, 
but it existed nevertheless and every- 
body is fully aware of it. 

But this is all changed now. Withthe 
increased demand for mill help has come 
better pay and better conditions in the 
mill villages, anda better class of peo- 
ple have gone to work in the mills. 

In the mill villages in and around 
Anderson are to be found scions and 
branches of the oldest and best families 
of this Piedmont section. In any of the 
mill villages there could be organized 
chapters of the Sons or Daughters of 
the Revolution, our most aristocratic, 
patriotic and social organizations. Our 
mill population is now, as a rule, just as 
intelligent, just as refined in the true 
sense of the word, and just as clean liv- 
ing and virtuous, as any class of people 
here or elsewhere. Of course there are 
some who are not up to the standard, 
but there are low-grade people in all 
walks and conditions of life, and among 
the mills this class is being weeded out. 
The old roving, restless set—those who 
were always moving from one mill to 
another and back again and always go- 
ing from bad to worse—are becoming 
scarcer every day. Today our mill vil- 
lages are populated largely by a steady, 
thrifty people who are home makers 
and home lovers. They find a place, 


that suits them and become attached to 
it and stay. 
One thing that has impressed us, 


though it is not at all surprising 
when we come to think of it, is 
the intense local pride of our 
mill people. The ‘Anderson spirit’’ 


that we are so proud of here at home 
and that is talked about so much abroad, 
is just as strong among the mill opera- 
tives as it is among the mill presidents, 
or merchants, or any other moneyed 
men. Anderson’s mill people are proud 
of Anderson, her achievements, her 
present prosperity, and her splendid 
future—just as proud as any of us. 
And no class of our people is ever more 
ready or willing to help, according to 
ability, toward whatever will be for the 
good and upbuilding of the city. And 
in no other place that we know of is 
there such a friendly feeling, such a 
“community of interest,’’ between the 
mill people and the people of other oc- 
cupations as here in Anderson. 

Some unthinking person may think 
this is fulsome flattery. 

It is not intended as such, for we 
know very well where that would be 
quickest resented. It is intended asa 
simple statement of the facts as we know 
them—a statement not so much for the 
benefit of the mill people themselves as 
for the benefit of some others at home 
who may have overlooked the facts and 
for the information of those abroad who 
may not understand one of the greatest 
and strongest assets that Anderson pos- 
sesses—the love and loyalty of her 
working people. 

It is a statement made in all sincerity, 
and one that should have been made and 
emphasized, no doubt, before now. 


J. H. Abercrumbie, chief engineer of 
the J. and P. Coats Spool Cotton Com- 
pany, the largest manufacturers of 
thread in the world, has been spending 
several daysin Anderson studying the 
electrical equipment of the local mills. 
His company contemplates making radi- 
cal changes in the motive power of its 
immense chain of mills, and Mr. Aber- 
crombie was directed to Anderson as an 
excellent place to secure pointers on 
modern methods of electrically opera- 
ting textile plants. 

After being shown over the local 
mills, which are driven by electricity, 
H. A. Orr, of the Genera! Electric Com- 
pany, and Mr. Abercrombie drove to 
the Portman power plant of the Ander- 
son Water, Light and Power Company, 
ten miles west of the city, and thor- 
oughly inspected the prime movers and 
generators there. He was delighted 
with the efticiency and economy of the 
electrical installations which he saw. 
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and was particularly interested in the 
power plant of the Orr Cotton Mill, 
where the mill is driven froma big rope 
sheave mounted on a shaft actuated by 
a big engine and a motor, both direct- 
connected. This is said to be the only 
instance in the world where electric and 
steam machines of high power have 
been successfully operated on the same 
shaft, both driving. 

Although Mr. Abercrombie’s visit is 
notable because of the immensity of his 
concern, such visits of inspection are 
by no means uncommon. Anderson’s 
electrical installation in textile mills 
has been cited time and time again as 
excellent examples of the best in modern 
engineering practice, and dozens of 
well known experts have taken point- 
ers from them. 


The walls of the new Modena mill, 
Gastonia, N. C., are now being built. 
The brick layers are béginning on the 
north wall. It will take about 400,000 
brick to build the mill and most of them 
are on the ground and the others are 
expected when needed. 
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Within a radius of 60 miles of Greens 
born, N. C., there are 700,000 people, 85 
cotton mills, with over $12,000,000 capi- 
tal, 28,000 looms and 700,000 spindles, 
54 furniture and chair factories, 12 
hosiery mills, dozens of all kinds of lum- 
ber manufacturing plants, tobacco fac- 
tories and other industries. The city 
itself has twenty distinct lines of manu- 
facturing, including cotton goods, wood- 
working machinery, furniture, saw- 
mills, stoves, boilers, cornices, bobbins, 
shuttles, carpets, mantels, fixtures, 
plows wagons, shoes, brooms, overalls, 
shirts, cigars, tobacco, etc. 

A special from Union, S. C., says 
throughout upper South Carolina the 
country is literally dotted with cotton 
mills, some with over 150,000 spindles, 
consuming as much as 100,000 bales of 
cotton, and giving employment to 3,000 
people, for whom, at the majority of 
mills, schools and churches have been 
established, with libraries and adequate 
reading rooms open every day of the 
year. In 1892 there was not a single 
manufacturing plant in this town; now 
spindles and looms are numbered by the 


LD Colony Manilla transmission rope’ 

rope embodies every point of high 
quality and efficiency that long experi- 
ence and scientific experiment have con- 
tributed to the art of rope making. It is 
sold absolutely on its merits, its price be- 
ing based on the market value of the best 
marks of Cebu Manila Hemp, of which it 
is made. We carry in stock sizes from ‘9 


hundreds andthousands. Some of these 
mills are run entirely by electricity, and 
have every detail of modern equipment. 
One of the largest exclusively export 
cotton mills in the entire south is here 
working dividends out of Union capital. 
The second largest cotton mill under one 
room in the south—with 2,000 spindles 
on one floor—is another possession. One 
of the largest and most successful man- 
aged hosiery mills in the south belongs 
to this town. Large enterprises, the 
right sort of work, and a plenty of it, 
have made the large success which has 
attended these efforts, for no failure has 
to be recorded here.’’ 


The Carolina Cotton Mills, Graham, 
N. C., have placed a repeat order with 
the Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for Revolv- 
ing Flat Cards. These machines are 
now being erected at their mills. 


In the latest type of Curtiss turbine, 
water under pressure is nsed as a lubri- 
cant for the step bearing of the rotating 
member. 
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YadkKin’s Remarkable Water-power 


Albert Phenis in Manufacturers’ Record. 


At this point on the Yadkin river, in 
south-central North Carolina, the county 
being Stanly, there are the beginnings 
of what will be one of the most important 
water-power developments the country 
contains. Work is being energetically 
pushed on the first massive dam to be 
built. When completed this first plant 
will have turbines and an electrical 
equipment of 40,000 horse-power capac- 
ity. In time a second dam and plant 
will be put in 10 miles below which will 
have a capacity of 36,000 horse-power— 
easily giving this development rank 
among the greatest undertakings of the 


only a gold mine with more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of ore blocked out and ready 
for the cheap power which is to be sup- 
plied, but it also owns a granite quarry 
of practically limitless deposits of the 
finest pink and gray granite to be found. 

Here, then, is a remarkable combina- 
tion of rich resources and almost un- 
rivaled water-power. When to that is 
brought the strength of a broadminded 
development company, one thoroughly 
alive to the possibilities of the situation 
and one amply financed to carry on the 
work in the most substantial manner 
possible, it is evident that here is one of 
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Pittsburg Capital- 
ists Spending Mil- 
lions in Develop- 
ment of 76,000 
horse-power at 
Whitney, N. C. 


owns about 14,000 acres of land on both 
sides of the Yadkin river, extending up 
and down the river from this place for 
some 14 miles. The subsidiary com- 
panies are the Yadkin Land Co., which, 
along with the large ownerships just 
named, and which provide against any 
interference with development plans 
now or in the future, will work out the 
plans for town-building on the 3,500 
acres devoted to that purpose; the Yad- 
kin River Electric Power Co., which has 
the dam and power house construction 
immediately in hand; the Yadkin Mines 
Consolidated Co., which owns and has 





kind to be found in the world. 

To utilize this 76,000 horse-power it is 
proposed to build an industrial city here, 
and when one recalls the great centers 
which have been built up in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere with water-power as 
the sole basis for development, it is 
readily conceivable that Whitney con- 
tains possibilities of the most unusual 
sort. Unlike New England, here is a 
temperate climate the whole year round; 
a rich country agriculturally surrounds 
this spot; there are forests of the finest 
hardwood near by; cotton fields are all 
around; the cheap southern iron ores 
are not far away;in this vicinity was 
the center of gold-mining in America 
before the days of °49, and among the 
development company’s holdings is not 
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the most interesting and extraordinary 
undertakings the industrial south has 
ever known. Withoutdoubt here will be 
built upa manufacturing city of large 
population and varied industries, and it 
would not be surprising to anyone who 
has been on the ground and hassized up 
the whole situation to see this growth 
start early and speedily attain great pro- 
portions. 

A $10,000,000 corporation of Pittsburg 
capitalists, the Whitney Company, has 
this entire work in hand. Of this com- 
pany Geo. I. Whitney, of Pittsburg, is 
president; E. B. C. Hambley, of Salis- 
bury, N. C., vice-president; F. L. Step- 
enson, of Pittsburg, treasurer, and H. 
L. W. Hyde, of Pittsburg, secretary. 
Through its subsidiary companies it 


developed the valuable gold mines at 
Gold Hill, some 15 miles from Whitney: 
the Yadkin & Virgilina Copper & Land 
Co., which has extensive mineral and 
land holdings in North Carolina, and the 
Rowan Granite Co., which owns 340 
acres of solid granite five miles from 
Salisbury. 

The Whitney Company owns every 
share of the subsidiary companies’ 
stock. Not a share of stock in any of 
the companies has ever been offered for 
sale. Whitney & Stephenson, of Pitts- 
burg, who are bankers with an inter 
national reputation for conservatism 
and successful financial operations in 
large undertakings, and who are also 
owners of coal lands and other extensive 
properties, are the financial backers of 
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Produces “und automatically maintains throughout the year 
the uniformity of conditions that every textile manufacturer 
desires and now finds it so hard to realize. 
he can never get by squirting steam or water into his rooms 
The whole trend of modern manufac- 
turing is toward trusting more in the machine and less in the man. 
auxiliary apparatus should be as nearly automatic as is possible. 
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this enterprise. They had all the 
money required for development pur- 
poses before they started on the project 
and the money has been put in as an in- 
vestment. Herein is another unique 
feature of this enterprise, for there has 
already been blocked out work that will 
cost about $4,600,000, and the de- 
velopment of the second power would 
add another $2,500,000 to the cost, mak- 
ing a total investment of over $7,000,000, 

This sum includes the construction by 
the company of about six and one-half 
miles of railroad, running from a con- 
nection with the Salisbury-Norwood 
branch of the Southern Railway at New 
Londen to the Yadkin river at this 
place. For the purchase of lands, the 
purchase and development of the granite 
quarries and the construction of the 
railroad there was required about $2, - 
000,000. For the work under way, in- 
cluding the construction of the dam and 
power-house, the canal and spillway, 
the penstocks and the installation of 
machinery, the cost will be about $2,- 
600,000. 

It would be a matter of vast moment 
and advantage to the south if this en- 
terprise, of so great proportions and en- 
tirely backed by the northern capital, 
were to be carried out simply to furnish 
economical power to the hundreds of 
factories in the 44 cities and towns 
within a radius of 50 miles of Whitney, 
but when the plans of the company con- 
template not alone the development of 
this exceptionally large water-power, 
but propose to create an industrial cen- 
ter that will eventually utilize all the 
power on the spot, the enterprise takes 
on additional importance as a notable 
undertaking for the south and presents 
possibilities in the line of a many-sided 
development such as have been present 
only at rare intervals ina century of 
townbuilding in America. 

Perhaps in this connection a refer- 
ence to the development of Lowell and 
Lawrence, Mass., and Manchester, N. 
H., may be in order, as these cities are 
among the most conspicuous examples 
in the country of important industrial 
centers whose foundation was water- 
power. In all of these cities the devel- 
opment was brought about through out- 
side capital, mainly from Boston. Low- 
ell, the oldest of the three, was started 
in 1822 by the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Co. It grew from the start, the census 
of 1830 showing a population of 6,374. 
{Increasing steadily till 1870, when it had 
40,928, the population in the last 30 
years has much more than doubled, the 
census returns for 1900 giving a popula- 
tion of 94,969. Many kinds of cotton 
and woolen factories, including the well- 
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known Bigelow brussels carpets, are 
made here, and there are machine shops, 
a cartridge factory and a vast variety of 
industries. 

Lawrence was founded in 1845 by the 
Essex Company, and three years later 
the first development of the water-pow- 
there was completed. The claim is made 
that with the 11,000 or 12,000 horse-pow- 
er developed now more spindles are 
turned by water-power in Lawrence 
than in any other place. Lawrence has 
grown from a city of 8,282 in 1850 toa 
population of 65,559, according to the 
figures of 1900, and is rapidly going 
ahead at a rapidly-increasing rate of 
growth. Here, besides cotton and wool- 
en textiles, there are manufactured pa- 
per, and even paper mill machinery; 
foundry products are extensively made, 
and carriages, engines, boilers, beltings, 
doors, sash and blinds are included in 
the wide variety of articles manufac- 


tured here. 





Manchester, which has become the 
most important city in New Hampshire, 
was developed by the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., a corporation of Boston 
capitalists who bought the water rights 
of the Merrimac river at that point, to- 
gether with large tracts of land, for 
townsite purposes, and began a develop- 
ment in 1846. The Amoskeag Company, 
though selling largely of its real estate 
holdings, still retains the water-powers 
and owns 16 of the cotton mills at Man- 
chester. With a $4,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion this company, by the way, paid a 
35-per cent. dividend last year, 10 per 
cent. regular and 25 per cent. extra. 
Manchester has grown from a village to 
a city of some 80,000 population today, 
and her 400 factories represent 60 dif- 
ferent industries, with a capital invest- 
ment of $25,000,000 and a labor roll of 
more than 16,000 names. 

It is interesting to note that whereas 
all three of these cities were started be. 


cause of water-power possibilities, and 
by outside capitalists, and their splendid 
growth has fully justified the under- 
taking, yet none of them had anything 
more than a fraction of the water- power 
that Whitney will afford. All have far 
outgrown the water-power possibilities 
that exist. At Manchester only a little 
over half the power used is water- 
power; at-Lowell it is 49 per cent., and 
at Lawrence 36 per cent. In other 
words, the 30,000-odd horse-power that 
has been developed from water in the 
three cities of Lowell, Lawrence and 
Manchester formed the nucleus only of 
the industrial development that has oc- 
curred, as today there is 40,000 horse- 
power in use in these cities outside of 
that supplied by waterpower. Alsothere 
is a population at the present time of 
some 225,000 in the three cities, and all 
of them are still steadily growing. This 
again demonstrates the power of mo- 


mentum in the development of an indus- 
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trial center, as in everything else, and 
would seem to suggest the possibilities 
of a vast vista for this new town of 
Whitney, with its much greater power, 
economically developed and conve- 
niently accessible, and in a country rich 
in resources, climatically fortunate, and 
which is just now especially in the pub- 
lic eye. 

There is difficulty in overstating the 
advantages to the south of having the 
Whitney & Stephenson interests so 
largely identified with thesection. Nor 
can it be easily foretold how far-reach- 
ing will be the effects of their advent 
here. Itis important because of their 
place of residence and the scope of their 
influence, and also because of the man- 
ner in which they are carrying out the 
work. Certainly no morecarefully laid 
plans have ever been identified with a 
similar development anywhere, and in 
the south this enterprise is destined to 
mark anew era and establish new stand- 
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ards. Every feature of the work is of 
the highest excellence, and it is the de 
termination of Messrs. Whitney & 
Stephenson that every detail of con. 
struction shall be of the best. In this 
determination they are strongly backed 
by Mr. J. J. Kennedy, chief engineer, 
of New York, whose name stands for 
the highest standards in engineering. 
There will be no better work anywhere 
than this improvement will show, and it 
is the intention that it shall be a stand- 
ing refutation of the contention some- 
times made that conditions in the south 
preclude the possibility of the kind of 
work expected and obtained, for in- 
stance, in Maine. It is Mr. Kennedy’s 
firm conviction that with the same atten- 
tionto plans and details the south can 
easily have the best work in every re- 
spect that is obtainable anywhere, and 
he is ambitious to secure these results 
not only with southern materials, but 
with southern labor. So in the con- 





struction of the dam the work is to be 
done in a manner almost befitting the 
walls of a mansion, and the whole de- 
velopment will be of a class never be- 
fore approached in the south and never 
excelled anywhere. 

The work now under way includes the 
construction of the dam and the digging 
of the canal, four and one-half miles 
long, from the dam to the power-house. 
The dam, which will be of the ogee type 
of construction, is to be built of coursed 
granite, cut to specifications, and to lay 
to half-inch joints on the faces. The 
courses will range from 24 to 30 inches 
deep. The most massive construction 
will prevail throughout the work, many 
of the stones in the dam and spill-ways 
weighing as much as 10 tons. The dam 
will be 58 feet wide on the bottom, and 
will have a height of 38 feet above the 
river bed. It is designed to withstand 
a flood discharge of 500,000 cubic feet a 
second, This would mean an overflow 
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of 15 feet deep over the crest, which 
would be some five feet greater than the 
highest water known here. The length 
of the overflow will be 1,050 feet. There 
will be massive abutments on either 
end to the height of 20 feet above the 
crest of thedam. The dam will rest on 
solid rock throughout its length, and 
the abutments will connect with solid 
rock on either end. Thus, cemented 
together, as the stones of the dam will 
be, and built into the rock on the bottom 
and at each end, the dam will literally 
become a part of the geology of the 
country and will be as enduring as the 
eternal hills. There are dams in India 
which have withstood the shocks of 2,- 
000 years and show no signs of decay 
today. Barring a seismic disturbance 
of the most violent kind, there is noth- 
ing that can destroy the Whitney dam 
till the end of time. 

Work is now being done on cofferdams 
to cover a section of about half the 
length of the dam as well as the upper 
spillway, and this work is also being 
done in the most substantial manner. 
These cofferdams will not go out, butin 
case of extraordinary floods the water 
would go right over the work with no 
more damage than a temporary delay. 

At the upper end of the canal there is 
to be a spillway 1,000 feet long to pre- 


vent water from rising to a dangerous. 


height in the canal. There will also be 
intake gates at the head of the canal for 
the purpose of regulating the depth of 
water in the canal, and they may be 
closed down entirely in case of any acci- 
dent or injury. 

At the lower end of the canal there 
will be a second spillway, probably 600 
feet long, to provide an outlet for the 
water incase of the sudden closing down 
of the turbines. 

The digging of the canal is in itself 
an enormous undertaking, almost sug- 
gesting the Panama canal in miniature. 
Four and a-half miles long, it will be 40 
feet wide on the bottom, with an aver- 
age width of 124 feet at the top, and 
will have a normal depth of water of 18 
feet. In some cases a cut of 83 feet 
from the surface to the bottom of the 
canal is required, and at several places 
stone ledges are encountered, requiring 
blasting. Three Marion steam shovels, 
each with a capacity of 1,500 yards a 
day—equal to the work of 250 hands— 
pre engaged at three different places 
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along the canal route, and two of these 
will be working day and night shifts be- 
fore long. Embankments, where re- 
quired, are being laid up in six-inch 
layers, rolled and watered. They are 
being made of earth particularly adapted 
to the purpose, which is encountered in 
the work, and which packs in a remark- 
able manner. It is declared that if the 
whole country were searched no finer 
material for the purpose could be se 
cured. It is the intention to pave all 
embankments with stone rip-rap. this 
stone also coming from the canal cut- 
ting. These are further evidences of 
the fact that Chief Engineer Kennedy 
is sparing no pains to get a thoroughly 
reliable piece of work. 

At the lower end of the canal the 
water will be conveyed from a forebay 
to turbine wheels by steel penstocks, 
each about 650 feet long. Power will 
be developed under a bead of about 120 
feet. Details of the power-house con- 
struction have not yet been determined, 
but it will be built of stone and brick, 
with granite trimmings, and will be of 
immense proportions—some 400 or 500 
feet long, it is likely—ahd will cost 
about $288,000. The turbines, electric 
generators and penstocks will cost $904, 
000, the canal and spillways $567,000 
and the dam $596,950. This work, prac- 
tically all of which is under contract, 
aggregates $2,355,950. When lines are 
constructed for the transmission of 
power to adjacent towns—for which 
there is already a considerable demand 
—an estimated additional expenditure 
of $234,000 for this purpose will be re- 
quired. 

The entire contract for everything 
about the work, up to the completion of 
the plant and the delivery of power, in- 
cluding all masonry, excavating, steel 
work, the placing of machinery and the 
erection of transmission lines, has been 
let to the T. A. Gillespie Company, of 
New York and Pittsburg, who were 
selected on account of their experience 
and superior equipment for this kind of 
work. And they have certainly taken 
hold ina masterful manner. The first 


of February of this year hardly a spade- 
ful of earth had been turned or a stroke 
of work done on the undertaking. Now 
there are 25 or 30 houses on the town- 
site, a population of 600 busy people oc- 
cupy the houses and the tents, steam 
shovels, drills, dinky engines and gangs 





of mechanics and laborers dot the land- 
scape, and it can be fairly said that not 
only is the work well under way, but 
that the town of Whitney has made a 
vigorous start. It is figured that it will 
take two years to complete the dam and 
plant if the weather is favorable and no 
disastrous floods occur. For the pres- 
ent the town will doubtless remain 
largely a construction camp. No lots 
are being offered for sale, and, in fact, 
the townsite has not yet been platted. 
However, the Whitney Company and 
the contractors are co-operating to pro- 
duce remarkably convenient and com- 
fortable quarters for everyone whose 
business brings him to the ‘‘camp.”’ 
The Whitney Company has constructed 
one of the finest little lighting power 
plants to be found anywhere. Witha 
power-house of solid granite, cutstone 
and red-tile roof—a miniature of the big 
power plant—there is an equipment of 
water- wheels, dynamos and generators, 
and arc and incandescent lights are al- 
ready being supplied to light the town 
and for lighting the canal for night 
work. There is a spillway and forebay 
of cutstone; water is supplied through 
a small canal 20 feet wide and 2,300 feet 
long, having a capacity of 5,000 cubic 
feet per minute, operated under a head 
of 13 feet and developing 200 horse- 
power. 

There is a handsome little railroad 
station, built by the Whitney Company, 
and there is a fine clubhouse and annex, 
built to entertain the company’s guests, 
as well as residences for the engineers 
and superintendents of the work. Some 
of these are eyuipped with hot water 
heating plants, for use in the cold days 
of winter and the cool nights of the late 
falland early spring, and there are also 
water works and sewerage systems, 
which, with bath tubs and other con- 
veniences, make daily existence quite 
as comfortable as in the most populous 
centers. Cooperating with the Whit- 
ney Company, the contractors have in- 
deed inaugurated a most complete sani- 
tary arrangement. Even the negro 
quarters are supplied with running 
water and sewers, and a sanitary in- 
spector sees to it that sanitary rules as 
tothe disposition of garbage, etc., are 
rigidly lived upto. The declaration of 
Mr. Kennedy that he does not propose 
to have the townsite saturated with ty- 
phoid fever germs is bearing fruit in 
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the cleanly conditions that prevail and 
in the absence of feversand other com- 
plaints. In every respect the most en- 
lightened methods and thorough system 
are in force, but nothing is more strik- 
ing than the thorough sanitation of this 
five-month’s old camp. 

Features which show how thorough- 
ly equipped the contractors are - for 





their work are machine shops, with 
drills, lathes, drop hammers, etc., and 
facilities for repairing any machinery, 
even to the dinky engines, and there is 
a cement house, a machinery supply 
house, and everything else to forestall 
an emergency and prevent delays 
through accidents. Again, all the tim- 
ber for the work is cut on the ground 
by the contractors’ own saw mills, and 
there is even an ice plant to provide ice 
for the commissary department and the 
kitchens of the families. 

Of great incidental importance to the 
successful and economical carrying out 
of this undertaking is the existence of 
the vast granite quarries owned by the 
Whitney Company. Although located 
25 miles from Whitney, on the line of 
the Southern Railroad, between Whiney 
and Salisbury, they are easily accessible 
through switch and spur tracks, and 
they constitute one of the most remark- 
able stone ledges or deposits in the 
world. The stone crops out on top of 
two high hills. It is a true granite, and 
is thought to be not only the best of its 
kind in the south, but tests made show 
it to have a greater crushing strength 
than any other granite in the country. 
It is free from fractures, and, splitting 
easily, it is advantageously worked. In 
a desultory way these quarries were 
worked for 14 years previous to coming 
into the Whitney Company’s ownership, 
and the granite has gone into public 
| buildings in Washington and elsewhere, 
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and has been extensively used for street 
paving blocks in Cincinnati and other 
places. So well established is its repu- 
tation that it was one of the three gran- 
ites specified in the invitation for bids 
for the proposen McKinley memorial 
monument. Now that the quarries have 
come into the possession of the Whitney 
Company, they will be put in shape for 
commercial operation on a broad scale. 
The Whitney power development plans 
will require some 7,500 carloads of the 
stone,and this work will practically con- 
stitute the creation of a well-equipped 
and well appointed quarry. A steel cut- 
ting shed is now being constructed, di- 
rectly through which railroad track will 
pass, There will bea traveling crane 
capable of handling stones weighing 20 
to 25 tons each, stones of this size being 
used in some of the government build- 
ings. The crane will lift the stones 
from the cars and place them in position 
for cutting, and pneumatic and ejectric 
tools will be used, the power to be ulti- 
mately supplied by the Whitney im- 
provement. _. Located on the quarry 
property are 10 derricks, most of them 
having a lifting capacity of 20 tons. On 
the completion of the dam the quarries 
will be in condition to compete for any 
kind of granite work anywhere, and 
their operation will be an industry of no 
insignificant proportions, as it is esti- 
mated that the supply of granite is 
practically inexhaustible, and that on 
account of their location 40,000,000 cu- 
bic yards can be quarried and loaded 
onto cars by gravity. 

The company’s mines at Gold Hill 
form an interesting feature of the devel- 
opment, although of hardly equal im- 
portance to the section as a develop- 
ment as will be even the stone quarries. 
Still, as the mine will be operated on 
scientific principles, and with power 
from the Whitney dam, while a stamp 
mill will be located on the river at Whit- 
ney, it will be a development of con- 
siderable value, particularly as it will 
demonstrate the manner in which the 
low-grade ores of the south, in which 
much money has been sunk, may be 
mined at a profit. The company’s gold 
mines have been quite extensively 
opened up, and are all ready for opera- 
tion when the power is developed. A 
product of 500 tons a day is figured on. 
The machinery has been designed on 
500-ton units, which may be indefinitely 
extended. As the company owns the 
vein for a mile, its operation through a 
long term of years seems probable. 

The possibilities for a large develop- 
ment of waterpower at the falls of the 
Yadkin have long been recognized by 
engineers and promoters north and 
south, but the cost of the undertaking 
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and the remoteness of the site from any 
populous center deterred capitalists 
from taking hold. Many years ago Mr. 
E. B. C. Hambley, a young English 
engineer who had seen service in India 
and South Africa, was sent to North 
Carolina to take charge of some gold 
mines owned by English clients. He 
remained here, taking up his home in 
Salisbury, and eventually taking a deep 
interest in the possibilities of water- 
power development onthe Yadkin. Af- 
ter various vicissitudes and the failure 
of some of those who earlier took hold, 
the properties as constituted today were 
got together and were taken over by 
Messrs. Whitney & Stephenson and 
their immediate associates. 


In the few); 
years that they have been in controll} 


There is an admirable site for a city 
here—a broad, level tableland for the 
business section, valleys in which fac- 
tories and operatives’ homes might be 
located, and vast wooded tracts, ideally 
suited for parks and winding boulevards 
and handsome residences, while the 
skirting hills of the Yadkin river pro- 
vide many an eminence whose lofty 
height commands a noble prospect of 
towering slope and deep-cleft vale, dis- 
tant murmuring waters and a surpassing 
profusion of arboreal beauty on every 
hand completing a scene of sylvan 
splendor rarely met with anywhere. 
Some day a wise hotel man, looking for 
an ideal spot for an all-the-year resort, 
will choose such a place as Palmer’s 
mountain nearby, with its wide sweep of 
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they have carefully figured out every 
detail of the possibilities here and of 
the proposed improvements, so that 
everything is now progressing in ac- 
cordance with definite and well-matured 
plans. Asa large amountof power will 
soon be available here, and will be sup- 
plied at a cost much less than if ob- 
tained through coal, it is expected that 
industries in which power is an import- 
ant factor will be attracted in increasing 
numbers. These probabilities have al- 
ready received the attention of the pro- 
moters of a new railroad which it is 
proposed to contruct from Winston- 
Salem to Wadesboro, forming connec- 
tions with all the four railroad systems 
of North Carolina. Surveyors in the 
field have been instructed to run a pre- 
liminary line by way of Whitney, and 
the promoters acknowledge the decided 
advantage that would accrue by having 
Whitney on the line. 


vision toward every quarter of the hori- 
zon, and at its feet the panorama of the 
Yadkin, with the phenomenon of a 
stream 1,500 feet wide being abruptly 
compressed within the fretted limits of a 
seething 56-foot gorge whose walls are 
solid rock. 

Some day nearby as many handsome 
homes and picturesque villas and cha- 
teaux as dot the mountains around 
Asheville are likely to be found on the 
sightly elevations surrounding Whitney. 
It will be many a day before the won- 
derfully bright sky of this rarely beau- 
tiful spot is dimmed by the curl of fac- 
tory smoke—possibly not in a hundred 
years—for the 76,000 horsepower to be 
furnished by the dams will suffice for an 
enormous industrial development, and 
meantime there will hardly be occasion 
for even kitchen fires, since electricity 
for cooking and heating may easily be- 
come a practical utility. 
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American [loistening Co. 


79 Milk Street, ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
dation of the Franklin Institute for 3 ws 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the Highest Awards in this country and Europe for its 
Air-Muistening System. Eight Gold Medals and others. sz st r 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools’ Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


Southern Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 
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SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT. 
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Cut and Ground Dye Woods. Dye Wood Extracts and Liquors. 
Cut and Ground Black Oak Bark. 
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82 and 88 Wall Street. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OSWALD LEVER, | 


(FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY) 


Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, 
Lehigh Avenue and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom Filling Winding Machines, to wind cops, butts, filling bobbins or quills, from the largest 
to smallest used in any kind of weaving. For any kind of yarn usad in the manufacture of goods 
from the coarsest to finest made. Oan be arranged to dot from skeins, spools, mule or any other 
spinning bobbins. $3 $s 2 $4 f ¢ $3 rf +3 

Presser Drum Spooling Machines. Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines. Machines 
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Warp Dresser Machines. Chenille Cutting Machines. Filling Bobbin 
Machines to wind from Jack Spools. 
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North Carolina is one of the finest 
hunting grounds for quail in the coun- 


'try. Around Whitney there are not 
| only quail, but quantities of wild turkey, 
/and on the Whitney Company’s prop- 
_erty, across the Yadkin, in Montgomery 


county, some miles from the city’s site, 
there is a deer park where 200 native 
deer are protected: and preserved. 
Here would be ideal hunting grounds 
during the season, one more attraction 


| being added to a list entirely sufficient 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening * ” ¥ 


| to induce men of means to locate a coun- 


| try home in this vicinity. Only some 
| fourteen hours from New York, this 





| should become a favored stopping-place 
| for Florida tourists, as wellas for those 
| who want a brief season of rest away 


from the cares of the big centers of 
business. 

With a wealth of raw materials all 
around, with a water-power only third 
in importance in the Union, and with 
the universal stimulus to the south that 
the Panama canal construction is al- 
ready bringing about, the promoters of 
industrial Whitney seem assured of ade- 
velopment of the most notable kind, and 
when to all these is added the pictur- 


-esque location of the place and the 
| superbly attractive climatic conditions 


here, it seems certain that Whitney is 
destined to experience a growth in 
every line hardly surpassed in town de- 
velopment of the class at any time or 
in any place. 


Calico Printing in the Forties. 
BY 8S. STIRLING. 


Everywhere and always there is an 
unceasing ebb and flow in the tide of 
human affairs. The hearts of men are 
irresistibly drawn out to these changes. 
This is soin a specia] manner as con- 
cerning art, from the carvings of pre- 
historic men on horns to the wondrous 
canvasses of Raphzl and the marble 
sculptures of a Michel Angelo. 

One ponders with amazement on the 
extraordinary evolution of art from the 
rude efforts of ancient workers on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
Stiffness and clumsiness passed into 
dignity, majesty and grace in the 
Athenian art. The highest spirit of en- 
deavor after the best things is art which 
may be called the best thoughts of the 
best men in their best moments. In 
these times men worked not so much for 
the love of making money as from the 
desire of producing something of dis- 
tinctive merit. It was then art had its 
being—it was a soul, not a mere intelli- 
gence, as now. 

These men clearly beheld the vision 
of purity. To be associated with the 
beautiful is the highest ambition of hu- 
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manity. One must have observed the 
waste cotton shrub growing in the field 
and gathered its white down, spun it, 
and woven it that, in place of idle litter 


there might be solded webs, and that | 


the naked might be clothed. Thus the 
handicrafts 
were commenced. 

But calico printing is one of the dec- 
orative arts, and is the making of the 
woven cloths more pleasing to the eye. 
Its methods involve artistic design, and 
the harmonious intermingling of colors 
in the design. 

Printing of color on calico has its pe- 
riods of evolution and progress, both 
mechanical and chemical. 


of spinning and weaving | 


LAP MACHINES. 


In its begin- | 


ning calico printing had to do with the | 


portraying both of the life history of | 


flowers and animals. The desigus were 
acted upon by the restraining influence 
of the material on which the ornamen 
tation was made. 

The bleaching of the cotton cloths 
was done in the bleach house, the floor 
of which was filled with stone steeps. 
The rot steep was the first process. 
Three iron pots with furnaces under- 
neath were used, each capable of hold- 
ing one ton of cloth. 

The boiling was done with caustic lye. 
Each piece was washed separately in 
the dash wheel, grassed, boiled, again 
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WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. 


The Imperial Latest Improved Portable, 


Approved by the National Fire Protection 
Association for use under the rules and 
requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters covering Portable 
Watch Clocks. 


A Portable Watch that cannot be tampered with. 





grassed, then soured in the sour steep,* 
washed, grassed, boiled, washed, steeped r NANZ & C0 127 ib St t NEW 
: 527 Duane Street, : 


in the bleaching* liquor, washed and 
dried in the broom shed. 

Delaines were sulphured in the sul- 
phur house, run open through boiling 
soap, streamed in the brook and dried 
in the broom shed. Afterwards they 
were prepared with tin salt, then washed 
and dried—the goods now being ready 
for printing. 

There was the designing room, the 
cutting shop and the engraving shop. 
In these the blocks were prepared, and 
the rollers and the copper plates were 
engraved. These were worked out by 
patient endeavor, not by mere mechani- 
cal processes as now. 

The block shops were the largest 
buildings in the works, three flats high. 
Some 160 printers, each with a tearer— 
boy or girl—and some forty women 
blockers, each also with a tearer, were 
employed. Long rows of wooden tables 
stood on each side. In thecentre of the 
shop were iron stoves, usually red hot. 
The half-clad men, the hanging cloths, 
the black tubs, the color pots, the dip of 
the block in the sieve, the knocking of 
the block with iron mallets, the little 
tearers rubbing with a brush over 
the sieves after each dip come back to 
my mind with vivid intensity, These 
block shops were places for hard work. 

One large square room contained a 
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| cylinder printing machine, and some 
eight to ten flat presses were used for 
handkerchief printing. All the drying 
here was done by furnaces outside the 
building. The machine stoves were 
floored with flues. 

The copper-house was the place where 
the madder dyeing was done in copper 
dye-becks, each with its furnace under- 
neath. All the soaping was done in iron 
becks, and these also had furnaces. The 
winches on these becks were all turned 
by hand. A great number of lads were 
employed in the works. Their normal 
condition was fighting with each other, 
and doing al) kinds of mischief. 

The color shop was the most carefully 
guarded place inthe works. Here drugs 
and colors were strangely intermingled. 
Flour, gum, alum, yellow prussiate, 
bichrome, cochineal, Persian berries, 
indigo, and feathered tin, were put down 
wherever there was space amongst the 
color tubs. Only those employed in the 
color shop were admitted. All colors 
were boiled in copper pans ina water 
bath. Each workman had his own color. 
There was the madder-red man, the 
chemical-black man, the chocolate man, 
the royal blue man, etc. Their business 
was to see that the stock tubs were kept 
| full. 

About sixty years ago the first pig- 
ment color was introduced to the trade 
—ultramarine blue. The method of 
making it was to cut sheets of rubber 
into little squares; 6 lbs. of these were 
put into 3 gallons of spirits of turpen- 
tine in a copper pan, and this was 
stirred until the rubber dissolved. Then 
44 lbs. of ultramarine blue was beaten 
up with the rubber solution. The old 
Highlandman, ‘‘Lunkerty Sandy,’’ had 
for years made the royal blue. His 
method of making it was so carefully 
guarded that it was months before I 
secured the proportions used. The old 
man will not be disturbed after all these 
years if I tell the method of making 
royal blue. 

17 qts. water, 
10? lbs. gum starch, 
23 lbs. sal ammoniac. 

These were put into a large iron pot, 
boiled in the water bath, cooled in the 
| stream to blood heat, and the following 
| mixture was added:— 

11} lbs, yellow prussiate, 
94 lbs. tartaric acid, 

12 ozs. oxalic acid, 

17 pts. tin pulp. 

This quantity was made five times a 
day. 

There was the orange house and the 
blue house. The motive power of the 
works was two overshot water 
wheels; there was no steam engine in 
the place. The padding stove was an 
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important department in the calico 
printing works of the period. The 
styles were principally shawls and 
pocket handkerchiefs, and it was de- 
sirable that both sides of the cloths 
should be alike. The goods were slop- 
padded through the mangle, then passed 
through the hot stove. Red liquor was 
used for the reds; for the chocolate, red 
liquor with a proportion of iron liquor; 
for the blacks, iron liquor. Afterwards 
goods were blocked with acid discharge 
and aged in hanging rooms. These 
ageing rooms were a large feature in 
the works. Goods were aged from three 
to five days, and were then ready for 
dyeing. 

A stream of pure water flowed past 
the works, and over it was a little 
bridge of wooden spars. In the stream 
was a rack with short wooden pegs. 
Men wheeled cloth from the orange and 
blue houses. The pieces were lifted on 
to the bridge with one end knotted so 
as to forma loop. Then, with this end 
attached to the bridge, goods were cast 
into the stream, and, as they flowed 
away, they coiled and uncoiled like ser- 
pents. A white cloud formed in the 
water from the lime used in neutraliz- 
ing the free acids. The pieces were 
drawn up after a time and passed 
through wooden squeezers, then laid on 


men’s shoulders to be carried to the, 


broom shed for drying. Black, choco- 
late and red from the copper house were 
all streamed. By and by men came 
with great loads on their backs. These 
were the delaines, after streaming. 
Everything was streamed—the opera- 
tion continued day after day—streaming 
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was the only washing-off method known » six-colored machines were put down, 


to the calico printers. 

Some sixty years ago the famous de- 
laine trade was begun. This style of 
trade was the most beautiful that the 
printers had ever succeeded in pro- 
ducing. The block printing methods 
had to be changed to produce it. Usu- 
ally eight-feet tables were lengthened 
into forty-eight feet. The men now 
worked in setsof three. To suit this ar- 
rangement the patterns bad to be work- 
ed in three, six or nine colors. The 
printing was completed before the cloth 
was lifted from the table. The steam- 
ing of these cloths was a most impor- 
tant point, and the cottage method was 
introduced. 

About the middle of the forties there 
was quite an invasion of the Scotch 
print works by Lancashire men—they 
had come to stay, not to go back. Ade- 
structive fire at the end of 47 made way 
for quite a revolution in the works. A 
new machine shop was built, and four 





WARREN MANUFACTURING COMPANY ENGINE ROOM 


and also a new color house containing a 
set of jacketed color pans, the largest of 
which had a capacity of 60 gallons: a 
new set of boilers and a steam engine 
working up to 30 horse-power. This, 
geared to the two water-wheels, drove 
all the machinery of the works. A new 
bleaching house was put up; the intro- 
duction of lime boiling as the first pro. 
cess rendered grasses unnecessary, and 
continuous bleaching became common to 
the trade. 

The development of the cylinder 
printing machines was remarkable. 
Some of these were working up to ten 
and twelve colors. Further improve- 
ments in engraving enabled delaines to 
be done by these machines. This wasa 
deathblow to printing of dress goods by 
block. Arrangements, however, were 
made to commence the printing of silk 
and woolen plaids, and so gave employ- 
ment to the block printers. A number 
of the plaids printed at this period were 
shown at the ’51 Exhibition, and were 
much admired for their artistic work- 
manship and the perfect harmony of 
color. 

The use of albumen, both egg and 
blood, and also of lacterine, enables the 
printers to introduce many novelties in 
their styles with pigment colors. One 
of the hand maidens of the printers, 
Chemistry, was offering them many new 
methods ; the preparation of spirit solu- 
tions with acids from metals, such as 
iron, tin, and copper became common. 
The preparation of both cotton and 
woolen cloths with a tin salt was now 
receiving its fullestdevelopment. Min- 
eral or spirit colors were printed on the 
muslin goods at this period very exten- 
sively. These goods were streamed and 
finished on the pin stenter frames. The 
combination of mordants, such as tin 
and aluminium, separate or mixed with 
vegetable coloring matters, as logwood, 
French berries, peachwood, cochineal, 
and others, was well understood, These 
colors were fixed by the action of steam, 
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The methods used by the calico print- 
ers were primitive in the extreme, but 
the productions were excellent, both as 
as to fastness and beauty. Even now 
the specimens preserved are much ad- 
mired. It is amatter of wonder that an 
art so full of promise and progress fifty 
years ago should have become what it 
is now. litseems to be forgotten that 
color printing represents the labor, ex- 
perience, creative and inventive genius 
of centuries. These printers were men 
possessed of that inborn gift of deep and 
sombre earnestness, buoyed up with 
confidence in their own strength, and 
the inspiring power of will ready for 
use when necessary.—Dyer and Calico 
Printer. 


Experimental Cotton Planting in 
Java. 
(From the United States Consul Rairden, Batavia, Java.) 

During 1903 a small quantity of prime 
Egyptian cottonseed was imported by 
the Mercantile Society of Amsterdam 
and planted on an estate situated on the 
high lands near Malang, East Java. On 
the advice of an authority on cotton cul- 
tivation the seeds were planted 3 grains 
per hole at a distance of 6 inches apart. 
This distance, however, seemed to be 
too great. The soil was kept clean and 
free of weeds and in ashort time the 
seeds sprouted, When the plants began 
to bear leaves they were transplanted. 

The plants developed well and the 
average yield per plant may be consid- 
ered very satisfactory, but when the 
crop was gathered in October (some 
eight or nine months after planting) it 
was found that 2,000 plants to the ‘‘ba- 
hoe” (1.75 acres) was not sufficient. The 
average yield was 1 picul (136 pounds) 
of clean cotton and about 2 piculs (272 
pounds) of seed to the ‘‘bahoe’’ (1.75 
acres.) On another estate near Malang 
the yield has been somewhat better— 
204 pounds of clean cotton and 408 
pounds of seed to the ‘‘bahoe.”’ 

The cotton has been cleaned by a 
patent hand machine with a capacity of 
from 4.2 to 5.5 pounds of clean cotton 
an hour. The quality of the cotton is as 
good as could be desired, the staple 
being fine and long, and shipments have 
already been made to the Netherlands. 

The native cotton, ‘‘kapas djawa,” is 
shipped almost exclusively to eastern 
parts as sowing cotton—raw cotton not 
cleaned from seeds. It has avery short 
staple and is therefore unfit for weaving 
yarn, and its value is therefore slight. 
It is chiefly used for upholstering pur- 
poses. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it would never pay a Euro- 
pean to cultivate this native cotton, the 
yield being valued at about $15 to the 
acre per year; therefore, the European 
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planters decided to experiment with 
other varieties, hoping that their efforts 
might in the end prove successful. 

In 1904 a further experiment was made 
in cotton planting, and although it has 
not yet been fully reported on, it is ex- 
pected to be far more successful than 
the experiments in 1903. The soil has 
been well worked and a more intensive 
mode of cultivation has been adopted 
than in the previous year. 

February is considered in Java the 
best time for sowing the seed (March at 
the latest), and October and November 
are generally the months for gathering 
the crop. The young plants have the 
benefit of the rain, and the crop is gath- 
ered before the next rains begin, which 
is absolutely necessary, as the buds are 
destroyed by heavy rains. 

In addition to the common cotton hand 
gin used in 1903, a patent self-feeding 
double-action cotton gin has been or- 





dered for working the 1904 crop. This 


gin can turn out forty pounds an hour, 
and has a driving power of 1} horse- 
power. 

Some little trouble is experienced from 
caterpillars, especially in a wet season, 
but during the usual dry season, ex- 
pected from the last of March to the lat- 
ter part of October, there is not much 
difficulty in guarding against the pest, 
although this means constant watching. 
It has been ascertained that the cotton 
plants do not thrive weil in a moist soil 
and do not grow so well in virgin soil 
which has been planted for a season or 
more. 

It appears that the Netherlands In- 
dian government has for a number of 
years endeavored to encourage the na- 
tives in different districts of Java in the 
cultivation of long-stapled cotton, but 
without success. Dr. Tromp de Haas, 
formerly connected with the botanical 
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gardens at Buitenzorg, has writteu ui- | 


ticles on the cultivation of cotton in 
Java, in which he states that unfavor- 
able weather and plagues are responsi- 
ble for its nonsuccess. Others, how- 
ever, believe it is only a question of 
time when cotton will be successfully 
grown in Java. 

A firm of well-known spinners in Gro- 
nau has taken on trial a lot of the Java 
cotton and is quoted as reporting on it 
as follows: 

The Java cotton taken in hand is of 


splendid quality, and in color especially | 


is not to be distinguished from the Delta 


product. The staple is pretty equal 


and the yarn may be used for 40s, 45s, 
and at the utmost for 50s, and for ex- 


ceptionally fine qualities. Planting this | 


sort of cotton might prove remunera- 
tive. The samples sent have not been 
combed, though they look as if they had 
been. 

In addition to a few small trials made 
with imported sea island seed during 
the past year, experiments were to be 
made near Malang, and the following 
varieties were imported for planting: 
Mit Afiti, Abassi and Yanovitch, from 
Egypt, and Sea Island, Shine Upland, 
and King Upland from the United 


States. The first four are of long sta- | 
ple and the lust two of average staple. | 


These were planted in a tract of about 
70 acres, and the seeds soon sprouted 
and produced healthy plants. When 
the first buds appeared the plants were 
in fine condition and the most hopeful 
anticipations of good results were enter- 
tained if the rains would only cease. 
The rains, however, did not cease, and 
consequently what had been flourishing 
plants were stripped of their buds and 
nothing but the bare stalks were left. 
Some plants attempted to bud again, 
but were attacked by small beetles and 
in time they all died. 


Cotton Production of British 
West Indies. 


(From United States Commercial Agent Haven, St. Chris- 
topher, British West Indies.) 


The cotton industry of St. Christopher | 
and Neviscan now be said to have passed | 


the experimental stage and to have 
reached the point where it produces a 


steady and regular income. It has | 


taken several years to convince the es- 
tate owners that, with proper care and 
attention, the cultivation of sea-island 
cotton can be made a financial success, 
and much credit is due to the depart- 











ment of agriculture of the West Indies | 
for its accomplishment. During the | 
past five years the department has con- | 


ducted experiments on most of the West 
India islands. 
In 1902 sugar sold at about $24.33 per 
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ton, giving little or no profit to the pro- 
ducer, and owing to the continued de- 
pression of the market and its indefinite- 
ness for the future it became necessary 
to seek some other product suited to 
the climate and soil. The re-establish- 
ment of the cotton industry appealed 
favorably to the planters; hence the 
first gin operated by steam power in 
the West Indies was started at St. 
Christopher in that year. The first 
shipment of cotton from this factory 
comprised 12,000 pounds of lint, which 
brought 27 cents per pound in the Liver- 
pool market. 

In 1903 the cotton industry on this is- 
land was not a success financially, the 
worms having attacked the plants be- 
fore the cotton ripened. However, some 
excellent cotton was grown, which was 
valued in London at from 22 to 28 cents 
per pound. In 1904 there was a marked 
increase in the production, as the grow- 
ers had gained more knowledge of the 
care and cultivation of the plants and of 
how to destroy the various forms of in- 
sect pests infesting them. For the year 
ended December 31, 1904, the export 
reached 55,625 pounds, all of which sold 
at an average of 32 cents per pound, al- 
though in Nevis cotton of extraordinary 
fineness and length of fiber was pro- 
duced which sold as high as 36 cents 
per pound. 

The remarkable growth of the indus- 
try can best be shown in the export for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1905, viz, 
111,841 pounds, or more than double the 
export for the preceding year. 

The total area devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in the West Indies in 1904 
was 11,681 acres, 7,243 of which were 
devoted to sea island cotton. The im- 
perial commissioner of agriculture for 
the West Indies in addressing the fifth 
West Indian agricultural conference, 
held in January, 1905, said: 

It is now recognized that West India 
sea-island cotton is an article in good 
demand, and the industry shows every 
promise of being established on remun- 
erative lines. It is probable that the 
crop of sea-island cotton to be reaped 
from now to May next will reach about 
5,000 bales of 360 pounds each, worth 
£100,000 ($486,650). 

The British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion has rendered valuable assistance 
in making grants of both money and 
machinery, in receiving the shipments 
of cotton, and in finding the best mar- 
ket for it. In the latter part of 1903 the 
association arranged for a visit to the 
West Indies by a committee of cotton 
experts who rendered great service by 
explaining in detail the requirements of 
the spinners in regard to uniformity in 
length of staple, color, and fineness. 

The cotton industry, equally with the 
cane industry, employs a large amount 
of labor; but no expensive buildings 
and machinery are required to prepare 
cotton for the market, while the waste 
product in the form of cottonseed may 
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| be utilized for the extraction of cotton- | 
seed oil and for affording a valuable 
food for stock and, eventually, for fer- | 


tilizing the land. An attempt has been | 








LUDWIC & CoO., 





ATLANTA, CA. made to ascertain what is the cost of 
producing one pound of the best sea- | 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL island cotton lint and placing it on mar- | 


ket. Several statements have been 
E N G I N E E R + communicated to me, varying according 
to the local circumstances, but I believe 

ee we may safely assume that under nor- 

mal conditions, with selected and disin- 





Consulting, Supervising, Contract- | | tocted seed planted in good soil and 
ing, Steam Power Plants, | well cultivated, the cost will not ap- 

| preciably exceed 10 cents per pound. 

Electric Lighting and Power Trans- In the case of an estate yielding, say, 
mission. 700 pounds of seed cotton (equal to 200 

| pounds of lint), and sold at 33 cents per 

Condensing Plants and Water Cool- | | pound, this would mean a profit of 23 
ing Apparatus. cents per pound of lint, or, say, $46 per 





acre. 
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American and Indian Cotton- 
Baling Methods. 


[From United States Consul-General Skinner, Marseille, 
France. 


My American correspondents point 
out that there are defects in the present 
method of baling American cotton, and 


that an impression prevails in certain | 


quarters in the United States that the 
methods of baling employed in India 
are much superior to our own. In re- 
ply to a request for a report upon this 
subject, I have to say that my corres- 
pondents’ impressions ‘in respect to the 
superiority of the Indian bale are fully 
confirmed by the Marsei}le importers of 
cotton, who are familiar with every 
method of packing cotton known tocom- 
merce. While comparatively little cot- 
ton is received at this port there is 
probably no place in the world where a 
greater variety ig handled. The con- 
viction is unanimous locally that the 
Indian bale is far better from all points 
of view than any other. 

The typical Indian cotton bale is of 
the following dimensions: Length, 4.16 
feet; height, 1.80 feet; width, 1.44 feet; 
weight, 396 pounds; tare 6.60 pounds. 
This is the old Bombay bale. Within 
the last month another form of the same 
weight has been received, the measure- 
ment being as follows: Length, 3.08 
feet; height, 2.42 feet; width, 1.27 feet. 
The cotton is covered with a light bur- 
lap and wrapped with twelve rounds of 
hooping. The hooping is in three 
pieces, each piece supplying three 
turns. The iron strap is not folded or 
riveted in any manner, the first round 
simply covering the first end, and the 
final end being slipped under the third 
turn. Pressure does the rest. 

The Bombay bale is so convenient in 
size that one strong man can easily pick 
it up and stow it. One hundred Indian 
bales can be manipulated in as little 
time as 50 American bales, and with the 
same labor. The cotton is so compactly 
pressed that a sharp blow from a ham- 
mer would cause the iron hoop to burst 
asunder, whereas the American bale 
binder must be pried open with a special 
tool. The density of the bale minimizes 
the danger of fire. A foreman upon the 
docks, with whom I discussed this ques- 
tion, told me that alighted match might 
be thrown upon an Indian bale without 
much fear that the bale itself would be 
damaged, and that the workingmen, who 
are in the habit of smoking a great deal, 
were under no special instructions as 
regards sparks and matches when hand- 
ling Indian cotton. On the other hand, 
when American cotton arrived, the most 
careful precautions were necessary to 
prevent accidents. This same foreman 
told me that some time ago, in lighter- 
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ing certain Bombay bales, a consider- 
able number of them fell overboard into 
the port and remained under water 
twenty-four hours. These bales were 
eventually recovered and placed in the 
sun, each side being exposed twenty- 
four hours. Theabsorption had been so 
trifling that the bales were completely 
dried in this time and shipped to manu- 
facturers in the north with other cotton, 
and without any claim whatever for al- 
lowances. 

The Bombay bale reaches the market 
in as good condition as when it left In- 
dia. Nocotton can be extracted with- 
out breaking the metal hoop, and there 
is no loss therefore from theft or other- 
wise. The American bale is so loose 
that when exposed to rain or dropped in 
the mud, as may frequently occur, the 
cotton suffers say, damaged cotton, from 
the exposed sides of the bale, which has 
to be scoured and specially prepared. 

The most striking advantage of the 
Indian bale is its economy in space. The 
representative of one of the leading 
navigation lines doing business with In- 
dia writes to me as follows: 

We bring large quantities of cotton 
from Bombay for Barcelona, via Mar- 
seille; very little cotton remains in this 


city. Wecarry it on the basis of 50 
cubic feet per ton. Here is an example 
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of how it weighs and measures, and this 
is taken as a fairaverage: Each bale of 
cotton weighs from 180 to 184 kilos (896 
to 405 pounds); 50 bales weigh 20,400 
pounds, equal to 9,240 kilos, and meas- 
ure 13.6899 tons. This is for very hard 
hydraulic-pressed cotton. I should 
think it would be difficult to improve 
upon the pressing as now done in India. 

I am unable to obtain in Marseille the 
measurement rate of American cotton, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that if 
our exporters would reduce the loose 
bulk now offered for export by 5 per 
cent. they would be entitled toa very 
important reduction in present rates. 
The present American bale weighs 500 
pounds, and the tare averages from 26 
to 31 pounds. 

The intense pressure to which Indian 
cotton is subjected does not appear to 
affect the quality of the fiber in any 
manner. The bale itself is so hard that 
it rings under a blow like,a block of 
wood. My informants are soconvinced 
of the immense superiority of the In- 
dian bale as to believe that it would 
have been adopted long since in the 
United States if the American fibre 
could successfully withstand the same 
treatment. One importer seemed to 


think that the drier quality of the cot- 
ton received from India might warrant 


the high pressure applied, submitting 
the idea that the more humid American 
cotton would deteriorate unless lightly 
packed. It does not appear, however, 
that the difference in humidity is very 
great, as Bombay cotton undera 100 de- 
gree C. test shows from 6 to7 per cent. 
of humidity, American cotton 74 to 9 


per cent., Chinese cotton 9 to 12 per 
cent. The more likely explanation is 


this: Indian cotton is exported by a 
very few large firms located at Bombay 
and Kurrache, who received from the 
natives the freshly picked cotton, light- 
ly packed in bags. They are in a posi- 
tion to concentrate the business, to erect 
expensive hydraulic presses, and to ap- 
ply the most modern methods in their 
warehouses. American cotton, on the 
other hand, is grown throughout the 
south and packed in much smaller quan- 
tities by actual growers, who are natur- 
ally unable to afford a heavy invest- 
ment in power presses, contenting 
themselves with simpler methods. 

The Shanghai cotton bale weighs 
from 250 to 260 kilos (250 to 572 pounds) 
and is as dense as the Indian bale. The 
Kurrachee bale weighs 200 to 220 kilos 
(440 to 484 pounds), but is otherwise 
like the Bombay bale. 

My conclusion is that if there i is no 
inseparable obstacle to the adoption of 
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waste, thread guides care, 
and greatly prolongs the 
wear of rings and in- 
creases the production per 
spindle. Millions in use, 
and every one has increas- 
ed the production of yarn 
per spindle. Investigation 


will substantiate the above. The last mill equipped with our Thread Boards shows an increase 
in yarn of 4 7, per cent., a saving of over 700 per cent. of their cost. When ordering machinery, 


specify ‘‘for Houghton’ s Improved Steel Thread Boards.’’ 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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the Indian bale, it might be very proti- 
tably substituted for the present un- 
wieldly American package. I have 
taken the precaution to obtain photo- 
graphs, taken upon the Marseille docks, 
showing both the old and the new form 
of Bombay bale. 

I am informed that the following 
British firms supply Indian exporters 
with presses which produce the typical 
Indian bale; John Shaw & Sons, Wel- 
lington street, Salford; Robert Middle. 
ton, Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds; Henry 
Berry & Co., (Limited), Leeds; Fielding 
& Platt (Limited), Gloucester, and Faw- 
cett, Preston & Co., York street, Liver- 
pool. 

Since writing the foregoing I am in 
receipt of a letter from Messrs. Faw- 
cett & Co., of Liverpool, as follows: 

Wehave made many presses for In- 
dia and China, which turn out fifty or 
sixty bales of cotton per hour of 500 
pounds each, and measuring under ten 
cubic feet. Such bales are non-inflam- 
mable, and do not require ‘‘screwing’’ 
into the hold of the vessel, as is cus- 
tomary with the bales compressed inthe 
cotton ports in the United States. No 
instance of a cotton fire on board ship 
or in warehouse has been known with 
these Indian-pressed bales; whereas 
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fires are of constant occurrence with 
American bales, owing entirely to the 
difference of the systems used in pre- 
paring and pressing the bales, and in 
spite of the fact that the large com- 
presses in the United States exert 50 
per cent. more pressure on each pack- 
age than the Indian presses do. 

In another part of this report 50 cubic 
feet is mentioned as the tonnage scale for 
Indian cotton. This should be qualified 
by the statement that the Bombay and 


MILLS, ENGINE ROOM. 


Kurrachee cotton is figured at the rate 
of 40 cubic feet per ton, a notable econ- 
omy in space. 


Making the Royal Hose. 

Henry Dove enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of having made stockings for her 
late majesty, Queen Victoria, for a pe 
riod of forty years. Mr. Dove was born 
at Arnold, Notts., in the year 1829, and 
is therefore in his 76th year. He first 
took his seat at the stocking-frame at 














Great Central 
ROUTE 


From Cincinnati and the South 


—TOo— 


TOLEDO 


5 Through Trains Each Way Every Day. 
— AND— 


DETROIT 


3 Beautiful Trains Each Way Every Day. 


Our Lines reach every important City and the Best Sum- 
mer Resorts ip 


MICHIGAN 


On Day trains Ohmer’s Cafe Service. You can get as 
good meal as in any first-class restaurant. 


We use the 


TERMINAL STATION 


At Cor. Cherry and Seneca Sts., in Toledo, 0. 


FORT ST. DEPOT 


in Detroit, Mich. 


Make inquiry of our nearest agent about our 


CIRCUIT TOUR RATES. 
Something New! 


D. G. EDWARDS, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Ladshaw @ Ladshaw, 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC 


ENGINEERS. 


Designs for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Mills, Development of Hydraulic, Hydro-Electric Trans 
| mission of Power,and Electric Driving. Thirty Years 
| Experience. More than thirty successful mill references 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








BELTING! 





NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


OLD MACHINERY OF ALL 
KINDS PURCHASED. 


Walsh’s Sons @ Co., 


261 Washington Street, 


NEWARKH, N. J. 








CHARLOTTE 
Roof and Paving Co. 
Standard Gravel Roofers 


AND 


Jobbers in Roofing Supplies, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








JOHN W. FRIES 


WINSTON ~ SALEM, N.C. 








GUARANTEED SECOND HAND 
ENGINE BARGAINS 
CORLISS 
One 18 x 42 Bates. One 16 x 42 Hamilton. 
One 16 x 36 McLaren. One 24 x 42 Atlas. 

One 20 x 42 Atlas. 
AUTOMATIC. 
One 21x44 Buckeye Girder Frame. 
One 163 x 27 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 
One 13 x 22 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 


Two 13 x 12 Ball Center Crank. 
One 12 x 12 Porter Center Crank. 


Belting. Shafting. Pulleys. 





| Boilers. 


bi 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery Ce., 
8 Long Street, CLEVELAND, o 


THE OSGOOD 





WAGON AND STOCK SCALES 


have more superior points of merit and construction than 
any scale on the market. Will you let us try to prove it? 


Osgood onthe Gear” 


—_—_— 
Send for catalogue V. We believe we can save you money 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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the age of thirteen years and has worked 
continuously at his trade for upwards of 
63 years, being employed during the 
whole of this time for the well-known 
tirm ef Messrs. I. and R. Morley, of 
Fletcher Gate, Nottingham and Wood 
street, London. The stockings which 
Mr. Dove made for his late sovereign 
were made on a 50 gauge hand-frame, 
from the best Balbriggan yarn, as soft 
us silk to the touch and costing two 
guineas per pound. The foot of the 
stocking measured 9} inches in the 
‘*brown’’ when made, afterwards they 
were dyed sanitary black before being 
footed. After dyeing, the legs were 
footed with white, and the task of prick- 
ing on again was a slow and tedious 
one, requiring great care and no little 
skill. Each dozen pairs weighed 1 lb. 
2 oz. (for the legs only) and the price 
paid Mr. Dove was 45s. per dozen pairs. 
All the narrowings in the royal hose 
were crow-footed. The frame on which 
these stockings were made is 50 gauge, 
one of Hewitt’s originals, and its age 
may safely be estimatcd at 100 years; 
Mr. Dove, himself, has worked it for 
half a century continuously; it has need- 
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ed recruiting but once during this pe- 
riod. It may be added that the royal 
order, for a long time, consisted of two 
dozen pairs annually, the stockings be- 
ing numbered consecutively 1 to 24, and 
each bearing the royal monogram, V. R. 
surmounted by acrown. Subsequently 
the order was reduced to one dozen pairs 
yearly. 

Aithough Mr. Dove commenced his 
career in the stocking frame at a time 
when periods of distress in their ranks 
were frequent and prolonged, he has no 
story of hardships to tell, probably, for 
the reason that the fine gauge of his 
frame and his superior skill rendered 
him independent of the fluctuations of 
the trade. His lot at first, in fact, was 
easier than that of his young compan- 
ions, for, whereas, it was usual in those 
days when factory regulations weie un- 
thought of to apprentice the young 
stockinger to the trade at eleven years 
of age, he enjoyed two more years of 
liberty, receiving his first lessons in the 
art of stocking making at the age of 
thirteen years. He had, too, the added 
advantage of working at home among 
relations—father and brothers—under 
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whose tuition he became an expert in 
his trade. At first, Mr. Dove tells us, 
his average production was two dozen 
pairs per week, working eleven hours 
per day. For this he received 56d. per 
dozen,handing over 7s. 6d. per week for 
his board. He would thus have a bal- 
ance of 3s. 6d. per week for spending 
money, a useful sum for the young be- 
ginner. As before stated, Mr. Dove 
has worked for Messrs. I. and R. Mor- 
ley all his life, and this firm, as some re- 
ward for his sixty-three years’ service, 
made him an annual present of 50s. In 
the fine frame in which he works, good 
eyesight is an essentia] qualification for 
success, and it is Mr. Dove’s boast that 
he has uever yet found it necessary to 
seek the aid of spectacles. His eye- 
sight is now as good as ever it was, and, 
although, owing toa slight temporary 
illness, he is not working at his frame, 
the veteran of seventy-six is full of 
energy and looks forward to the time 
when he wil! again work the ‘‘traddles” 
in the old machine. He has been a 
member of the Hand-frame Knitters’ 
Union for 56 years. Gardening is his 
favorite hobby. He is practically an 
abstainer and knows nothing of the de- 
lights of smoking.—Hosiery Trade 
Journal, England. 











5 SIRRINE, Mill Architect and Engineer |\E. W. ALLEN & CO., 
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santana imal | Water Power Developments. 
GREENVILLE, Sad Sd Sd ad SOUTH CAROLINA. 
| Quality and Prices Delivery 
| GCUARANTEED. PROMPT. 
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MILL BROOMS. 


HODCES BROOM WORKS, 
271-275 Marietta Street, 
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|. GOLDSTEIN, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Manufacturers’ Sewing Machines 


We buy entire plants of Sewing Machines for SPOT CASH. 


If you have anything in our line for 
Sale, let us make you an offer. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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W. B. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 


Southern Belting Co., 
| Southern Belting Co., "of New Orleans, New Orleans, La. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 
STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. 


14-514 South Broad 8t. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








‘STITEHED CANVAS BELTING 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 


Durability, Strength and Driving Power. 


sts Less than Leather * Rubber. 
Most Neonomical Belt in Use....... 


Manufsctured Sawyer Belting Co., 
EAST CASIBRIDGE, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agents. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nashville Belting Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day Rubber Co., - 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Baltimore Rubber Co,, Baltimore, Md, 
For Sale by all Reliable Dealers. 
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STANDARD MOISTURE IN COT- 
TON YARNS. 


Resolution Adopted in England 
Calling for an Eight and a Half 
Per Cent. Standard. 


In the boardroom of the Manchester 
(England), chamber of commerce a con- 
ference was held recently of cotton 
spinners, manufacturers, merchants, 
agents, and trade organizations to con- 
sider the question of standard of moist- 
ure for cotton yarns to be accepted by 
the whole trade. H. E. Wollmer, chair- 
man of the yarn sectional committee of 
the chamber of commerce, presided. 
Among the organizations represented 
were the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, the Manchester 
Cotton Association, the North and 
Northeast Lancashire Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ and Spinners’ Association and 
the Textile Managers Association. 

The chairman explained that the mov- 
ers in the matter were the Textile Man- 
agers’ Association who at their meeting 
in December discussed it, and passed a 
resolution which was sent to the board 
of the chamber, in favor of the fixing of 
a standard of moisture. The original 
resolution included both cotton and yarn, 
and both those matters would have been 
placed before the conference. It was 
considered, however, that the inclusion 
of the question of raw cotton would 
have led to a long discussion and that it 
would be more simple to deal with yarn. 
When they had established a sound 
foundation to work upon, the principle 
might be extended to raw cotton. A 
standard was desirable because in its 
absence innumerable complaints were 
received from customers on the conti- 
nent about the condition of the yarn 
supplied to them. 


tified the proposal, and moreover the 
certificate from the testing house was 
binding in law. It was proposed to fix 
the standard of moisture at 84 per cent. 


The work of the | 
Manchester testing house had fully jus- | 





| 





That proportion had been arrived at | 


many years ago by experts who had 
dealt in the matter. 
as between the foreign buyer and the 


A fixed standard | 


English producer would consolidate the 


basis of trade, remove friction, and 
avoid arbitration and lawsuits. Astan- 
dard had been fixed with good results 
in the case of silk, wool and wood pulp. 

C. Hughes proposed the following 
resolution: ‘That this meeting, repre- 
senting chambers of commerce, cotton 
trade associations, spinners, manufac- 


turers, and those interested in or deal- | 


ing with cotton yarn, declares it essen- 
tial that a standard of allowable mois- 
ture should be universally adopted with 
respect to a]! contracts concerning cot- 
ton yarn.” : 
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THE GERMANIA LAMP 


IS NOW 


The Very Best Made Without Any Exception 


AND THE 
Germania Electric Lamp Co. 


Is Free and Independent of 
All Trusts and Gombinations 


thus enabling it to fix its own prices. 
Why then buy Trust-Made Lamps at prices fixed by the Gencral 
Electric Co., to enable them to keep up their prices? 


Send Your Orders to the Factory. 


HARRISON, N. J. 














TRADE wa Bk Holmes Metallic Packing 
In Use in a Majority of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Rhode Island Milis. 


There are two features of this packing that commend 1t to the favor of 
engine builders and mechanical engineers. One is its Ada,tability to the 
inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting the rod or’ stem, and the 
other is its frictionless character and durability. We do not claim to have 
the only all meta! packing fit to put on an engine, but we invariably bave 
carried off the honors wherever we have been in competition. Ina recent 
six months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, against seven of the 
best metallic packings of this country and Europe, on rods varying from 
844 to 12 inches in diameter, the Holmes received the unanimous endorst- 
ment of a committee of six experts chosen to pass upon the report of th: 
test. 

At the close of the Pan-American,.at Buffalo, the Chiet Engineer of the 
Exhibition Co., Mr. W.M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 
packing has given perfect satisfaction. We installed it on engines where 
soft packing had failed to work satisfactorily, and in that way it had a 
severe test. I wish tocongratulate you on its complete success, and in fu 
ture, whenever possible, I will use no other.” 


We have over a hundred similar voluntary testimonials. Write us for further information. 


HOLMES METALLIC PACKING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Consolidation with Geo. D. Rollins & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Send for Catalogue C, if interested. 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines and 
Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbines. 


os AND... 


Steam Turbines 


FOR COTTON MILLS 
and Other Purposes 





PATENT NO. 818,400 


PAT. NO. 654,54 
‘* 054,542 
6) 6728,38 


PAT. NO. 436,177 
Lad 


‘* 600,600 


* ** 634,106 





* 4* 602,328 








39 and 41 Cortlandt St., New York. 
716 Empire Bidg , Pittsburg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


1127 Marquette Bldg , Chicago. 
1316 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. C. Moore & Co. San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 


403 Equitable Building - - ATLANTA, GA. 
Send for Catalogue T of Turbines. 


Send for Calalogue V of Engines. 


THE HOOVE N, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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We want YOUR 


Opinion. 


Those who have 
Tried them say 


They are the 
Samples sent 


for Trial. 


CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, _—_[9 and 2/ Roosevelt Street, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, CA. 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 


soem peitdincimge: Pipe, Valves, General Steam and Water Supplies. one cant coms see 


—_————___—_—__— —~ a : 


Throw Away ——> 
Your Packing Hooks 





















TANK VATS 
CISTERNS 
ETC, 


For jowest prices 
Address 


CYPRESS TANK CO., 


351 te 355 South Royal Street, 
MOBILE, ALA..U. S. A. 
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No more disagreeable packing jobs. Start right by packing your engine with P. P. P., 
and your packing troubles areover. Then. when more packing is needed, simply add a new 
ring of P. P. P.—that’s all. The long, disagreeable, after-hours job of pullin the old hard 


packing out of the hot stuffing box is entirely done away with, and Sundays and evenings are 
P. lasts 10 times as long as ordinary packing or the imita 






yours. In addicion to this, P. P 

tions of P. P. P. So, while it makes your work lighter, it saves considerable money on the 

packing and coa! bills | a 

fe ee 
works both ways—for you and for your employer. It stands the test. Asa partial proof ot . ; 
our statements we reproduce the following letter ll 
FARIBAULT, MINN., August 24, 1901. Lp § 
We ase P. P. P. Packing, carrying 100 |b. Steam Pressure, on a Twin City Corliss Com- 

pound Engine, and ran one set of Packing on the main rod 2 years 9 months, adding during Extra heavy, Renewable 

this time of service, one ring, which’[ consider unusual service. 1 have used every known ¢ a dise Glob 

Packing in the market, but never have been able to secure such service from any of them, I seat ap se Globe and An- 
gle Valves are al) tested to 


adjust the glaed nuts with my hands only, never using a wrench, and the vesting rans 


Herman Porann, Chief Enginee 600 ibs. cold water before be- 


ing shipped to customer. 


practically without friction, 
POLAR STAR EL ECTR Ic CO. 
| They are renewable in ev- 
ery part,also absolutely leak 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ae 
proof. Made from our spe- 


THE PRUDEN ae cial high grade steam metal 


and guaranteed for the high- 


Automatic Closing Fire Proof Windews we 3 








The only window constructed to close 
automatically from top to bottom. Star Brass Mfg. Co., 
MADE IN EVERY STYLE, OF COPPER OR GALVANIZED 106-114 East Dedham Street, RR. Sl 


STEEL FOR FACTORY USE. Branch Office: $8 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
APPROVED BY BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


THE C. D. PRUDEN CoO., 
Manufacturers Architectural Sheet Metal Work, IRE RAILING 

















Room 27 Builders Exchange, BALTIMORE, MD. __ and ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS, 
PecctadaaadudanatadaastaaatadadaaadaaaadaZatadaasdudadsdadinsdaddtadaddididAbadAZinaddAAdiddAsiadiAddadAZiaAAAAALiAAbiddAiaidiile DUFUR & COMPANY, 
311 N. Howard St., - Baltimore, Md. 
Wire ory for Cemeteries, Lawns, 
Albezetie Common Sense Grate Bar 3 Gardens and Balconies. Officeand Bank 
Grilles, Counter Railings, ElevatorEnclosures and Cabs, 
Window Guards, Tree Guards, Sandand Coal Screens, 
RS RTE SS ES as A EE Wire Cloths, Seives,Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 
is what the mill man has been looking for. Economical, Say Pe es 
saving its cost in four months’ fuel bill. + sage any kind 
of fuel. Made of gun metal and withstands any practica- 
ble heat. Guaranteed to last twice as long as any other LOWELL CRAYONS 
bar FOR MILL USE. 
Quality to meet all requirements. 
Scotland Neck Foundry Company 3 Address for Sample and Prices 
E J LOWELL CRAYON Co., 


Scotiand Neck, N. C. F LOWELL, MASS. 
I Se 
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Mr. Grierson (Bolton) seconded the 
resolution. 

E. Tarvis, representing the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations, said he was authorized to in- 
form the meeting that whatever was 
done would not receive the cognisance 
or support of the Federation. The 
movement for a fixed standard was sct on 
foot by an association that had only re- 
cently come into existence. It had been 
practically sprung upon them that the 
proposal did not include raw cotton. He 
reminded the meeting that the Federa- 
tion included some 30,000,000 spindles, 
and that other spinners’ associations 
represented some three hundred or four 
hundred thousand looms. These should 
have been considered before a resolu- 
tion was arrived at. He entered the 
protest of the Federation against what 
was proposed. 

Charles Bailey of Ralli & Co., moved 
“That the standard of moisturegknown 
as 84 per cent. regained be declared a 
fair and reasonable one, since it is based 
upon the well-known fact that 100 
pounds of stove-dried cotton yarn will 
regain 84 pounds by exposure to the 
average conditions of the atmosphere.”’ 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Barlow, seconded by C. Briggs, that 
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those attending the meeting in a repre- 
sentative capacity be requested to ob- 
tain the formal adoption of the forego- 
ing resolution by their respective asso- 
ciations with a view to a public an- 
nouncement upon the subject.—-Ex- 
change. 


COTTON SUPPLY OF SPAIN. 


[From United States Consul-General Ridgely, Barce- 
lona, Spain. ]} 


More than 100,000 people are em- 
ployed in the varicus cotton mills and 
factories in and about Barcelona, which 
is the home of the cotton industry in the 
Iberian Peninsula. In view, therefore, 
of the unexpected low price of cotton in 
the United States, I have made careful 
inquiry among the leading cotton spin- 
ners here as to the exact local situation. 
The replies to my inquiries convince 
me that just at this moment no cotton 
center in the world would more gladly 
welcome 10 cent cotton than Barcelona. 
To begin with, it should be understood 
that the average consumption of cotton 
here is close to 400.000 bales of which 
80 per cent. comes from the United 
States. During the years ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1902, 1903 and 1904, the con- 
sumption was 387,980, 390,036 and 300,- 
737 bales, respectively. The present 
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situation may be briefly described as 
follows: 

A general depression prevails and 
prices are cut verylow. Several causes 
have contributed to the unsatisfactory 
conditions. The loss of the colonies, 
where Spanish manufacturers marketed 
more than 20 per cent. of their output, 
resulted in overproduction and ruinous 
competition for the home trade, which, 
thanks to the protective tariff, still re 
mained a monopoly for native goods. 
Then again, the recent ra})id fluctuations 
in the price of raw cotton have caused 
very heavy losses to the majority of 
spinners and manufacturers. When 
about a year ago the rise took place 
many manufacturers who had not cov- 
ered their requirements in advance 
found themselves obliged to close their 
mills, as the home market refused to 
pay the enhanced cost of the manufac- 
tured goods andspinners were not afraid 
to accumulate stocks at such high 
prices. Within the past few weeks the 
unexpected fall in cotton has caught 
most spinners with purchase made at 
much higher rates than those ruling at 
the present moment. 

Negotiations are in progress for a 
united effort on the part of manufactur- 
ers to findan ontlet for their surplus 








ings of invoices. 


preference is not hard to find. 


Invoicing the Goods as ‘They 
are Packed 


Practically all the foremost cotton and print mills, bleachers and_fin- 
ishers, are using the BURROUGHS Adding and Listing Machine to add 
and list the yardage and number of pieces; and to make listings and foot- 


As the BURROUGHS is absolutely infallible in its calculations, and 
at the same time six times as fast as the human mind, the reason for this 


Machines are made to add quarters, thirds, 


halves and eighths—and we equip machines to automatically count the 


pieces while listing and counting the yardage. 
The new booklet fully describing the new system for use in cotton and kindred mills will be sent on request as soon as 


published. 


FREE TRIAL. We will gladly place a BURROUGHS on trial in any mill, free of charge with absolutely no obligation 


to purchase. Mention COTTON when writing to us. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


(Formerly American Arithmometer Co., of St. Louis, Mo.) 


Detroit Michigan, U. S. A. 
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No Sunday Work 


This is a condition you all like. 
Instead of overhauling and cleaning your boilers after hours, and on Sunday, simply install 


The BucKeye Automatic Boiler Cleaner. 


It does your cleaning for you automatically and thoreughly. 


The floating skimmer does the work. 
When the im pnrities rise to the surface the skimmer gathers them in its funnel-shaped mouth and deposits 














them in a settling basin. 
As long as the boiler makes steam the skimmer skims—which means no scale, no worry, no expense, and 


your off hours to yourself. 
Installed at OUR expense for 30 days’ thorough test. Send for full description. 


The Buckeye Boiler SKimmer Co., 





Toledo, Ohio. 





Herculene Gold Water Paint 


A superior paint for any kind of inside work. Will not fade, rub or 
flake. Made ready for use simply by being mixed with cold water. 
Jan be applied by an inexperienced person, and is absolutely fire 


proof. Adapted to 


s ae 7 
Cotton Mills, Factories and Foundries 
and wherever large surfaces are to be whitened. Write 


JOHN T. DONOHUE & CoO., 


Thames and Ann Streets. BALTIMORE, MD. 


TEXAS «2 NORTHWEST 


REACHED VIA 


QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 


HOURS. Quickest timo to Dallas, 
Ft. Worth and all Northern Texas Points. 


HOURS. Quickest time to Southern 
Texas Points. 





—— 


SOLID TRAIN TO NEW ORLEANS AND CINCINNATI 
THROUGH SLEEPER CHATTANOOGA ano SHREVEPORT 


REDUCED RATES AND EXCELLENT 
SERVICE to NORTHWEST POINTS. 
For information call on or address, 


Read Blook, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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| product. At present exports to foreign 


countries amount only to about 10 per 
cent. of the total product, and are con- 
fined to hosiery and cheap printed 


| goods. 
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The Selling Agency as a Factor 
in the Disposal of Textile Fab- 
rics. 


BY JOHN BAILEY THICKINS. 
There are many things which come 
up between the mill and the New York 
end, which could be greatly simplified 
if the agent knew more about the con- 
struction of fabrics, different kind of 
weaves, the possibilities and limitations 
of different sizes of yarns, and many 
other questions of this nature. If he 
knows something about these points he 
is in a position to be able to get the best 
results out of a mill, as he does not then 
ask for impossible or impractical fab- 
rics. He saves the mill big expense in 
experimenting with ideas which the 
mill knows will not be a success, but 
which generally have to be made to 
demonstrate to the average agent that 
they are not practica). He saves the 
time wasted on useless experimenting, 
and this in itself is an important factor, 
as the time necessary for getting up a 
line of goods is always limited, and 
therefore too valuable to waste on un- 
necessary work. 

He will find that there are many 
terms, mill phrases, names of weaves, 
etc., which make it much easier to ex- 
plain his ideas to the mill if he is ac- 
quainted withthem. He may know that 
a fabric is wrong, but if he has not had 
some textile training he is very apt to 
find it hard work to explain to the mill 
just what is the matter with it, whereas 


_with some knowledge of the construc- 


tion of fabrics he could undoubtedly ex- 
plain in a practical manner his objec- 
tions, and be able to suggest some way 
of improving it. The advantages of be- 
ing able to explain his wants in a prac- 


| tical way enable him to work in har- 
| mony with the mill and this is absolute- 


ly necessary, as the best results . can 
anly be obtained by the hearty co opera- 


| tion between the mill and the New York 
| end. 











- WHEN IN BOSTON 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL ESSEX 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- 
tors of Corron. 

The hotel] is located directly opposite the 
South Station in the business district of the 
city, end is up-to-date in all respects. 
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There is a great scarcity of New York 
men witha textile education, and the 
chances for young men who have had 
this training were never as great as 
they are at the present time. Of course, 
the selling end isa business by itself, 
and a young man starting in at this end 
must not expect to step into a position 
as selling agent at once. He will, how- 
ever, providing he is willing to work 
hard get along much faster than another 
young man who has not had this educa- 
tion, as his knowledge will enable him 
to master more quickly the many new 
conditions which are put before him. 

The duties of ar agent are many and 
varied, and upon this work depends the 
success of his mill. The first and prin- 
cipal factor in getting up a line of goods 
is to secure the right kind of fabrics. 
Too little attention has been given to 
this important part, with the result that 
there has been shown every season a 
large number of poor fabrics, which 
have sold only because they were cheap. 
They have given poor satisfaction, and 
the mill making them is forced to change 
its fabrics each season. While a mill 
may have success for a few seasons on 
such fabrics, it will soon result in get- 
ting a reputation for making inferior 
goods, and in time will find it very dif- 
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ficulty to interest buyers in any of its 
lines. This is a fault which the selling 
agent is responsible for. He should 
make certain that his fabrics are right, 
and that they will meet with the appro- 
val of the trade whenshown. The trou- 
ble with the average agent is that he 
goes too much by his own judgment and 
does not visit the trade enough to follow 
the wants. In getting up new clothes 
he should get a consensus of opinion 
from a number of the best houses re- 
garding them, as they are the ones who 
know best whether the fabrics are de- 
sirable and are cloths which will give 
satisfaction. 

From a mill standpoint it is a very 
serious matter to have to be continually 
changing fabrics, as it means changes 
in yarns, grades of stock, etc. The mills 
having the best success today are the 
ones that have established reputations 
on certain fabrics and have made them 
so successfully, and they have given 
such good satisfaction that the buyers 
look for them each season, and buy 
them because they know from experi- 
ence that they are right, and that they 
will be good sellers. Besides this, a mill 
making the same fabrics season after 
season becomes better adapted for mak- 
ing such fabrics, and can always make 











ONE OF ‘OUR LATEST LOOMS 


Southern Agent, 


Empire Bidg,. ATLANTA, GA. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, The Draper Company, 
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them better than any other mill which 
attempts to copy them. 

While on this subject it is necessary 
to emphasize the importance of estab- 
lishing contidence between the buyer 
and the mill. Thisone point alone con- 
tributes more to a mill’s success than 
anything else. A mill may make a fab- 
ric which the buyers approve of, and 
for some reason—advances in the price 
of yarn, labor troubles or some other 
cause—the cost of producing the same 
fabric is increased to such an extent 
that it shows but little profit. It then 
attempts to cheapen the fabric, so much 
that it becomes a much inferior cloth to 
its original samples. Nothing causes 
more dissatisfaction or destroys the con- 
fidence of the trade quicker than this. 
A mill must live up to its original sam- 
ples in making deliveries of goods sold, 
and not deteriorate tbe quality of stock 
used, or chéapen the fabric in any way. 

It is the selling agent’s duty to select 
such fabrics as his mill is best adapted 
to make, and make them with as few 
different sizes of yarns and grades of 
stock as it is possible to get along with. 
The average size mill handicaps itself 
to a great extent in making a wide 
range of fabrics, as it necessitates so 
many different sizes and kinds of yarn 
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that it is next to impossible to make 
prompt deliveries of goods. If a mill is 
making a variety of lines, each one tak- 
ing a different size of yarn and grade of 
stock, it is clear to be seen that none of 
the fabrics shown will be as good as 
those from a mill making a few fabrics 
and giving each one the attention it 
should have. The successful mill to- 
day is the one that shows a class of 
style different from the general run of 
styles. To do this, it must have a large 
line of colors, and where it is making 
comparatively few fabrics, it can afford 
to havea large and varied line, whereas, 
it is unable both from lack of time and 
the expense attached, to get a full line 
of fancy yarns for each fabric. 

This is true mainly with the mills 
having less than one hundred looms. 
The larger mills, on account of the 
volumes of business necessary to run 
full, are forced to make a broader line 
with many different fabrics. 


Negro Labor in Mills. 
Before the civil war there was an old 
cotton mill operated on the Saluda river, 
just above Columbia, S. C., called the 
Saluda Cotton Mills. In this negroes 


did much of the work, under white over- 
seers, who had the power of chastise- 


ment, and the negroes are said to have 
worked successfully in this mill, as they 
did at that time on the farms under the 
same sort of control, says an exchange. 

Since the war a knitting mill has been 
operated in the South Carolina peni- 
tentiary, largely with negro labor. 
Here again the labor was under the ¢on- 
trol of an overseer, who had the power 
ofchastisement. Attempts were made 
twice in Charleston to operate a mill 
with more or less negro labor under the 
same conditions under which the white 
people worked in cotton mills. Twice 
the mill failed with colored labor, and 
yet the same mill failed twice with 
white labor, but has been operated suc- 
cessfully in Gainesville, Ga., to which 
point it was moved. The failure of the 
mill when it was attempted to operate it 
by white labor would go to show that 
there were other influences than the in- 
capacity of the negroes, which were ad- 
verse to the successful operation of the 
mill. 

Later still a mill has been built in 
Charleston, which is operated with 
white labor and successfully so, which 
again would go to show that the in- 
fluence at the former mill related to that 
mill only, and not to Charleston, nor the 
locality about Charleston. 
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A company was organized in Concord 
by a colored man named Warren Cole- 
man and a mill was built which was 
operated by negroes exclusively, the 
superintendent and bosses excepted. 
This mill is now standing, and the ef- 
fort was not a success. It was equip- 
ped with second-hand machinery, and 
many think that the same mill with the 
same machinery might not have been 
successful with white labor. 

At Fayetteville there is a silk mill 
which is operated almost exclusively by 
colored labor. The laborers almost en- 
tirely children and youths under 21 
years old. They are employed under 
apprentice contracts with their parents, 
and under the apprentice contract the 
power of chastisement_ is carried, if it 
should be necessary. It is understood 
that the colored labor has been very 
successful in the operation of this mill, 
but there are those who think that the 
power of chastisement is a factor in the 
success, just exactly as it contributes to 
success in a school of white children. 

The proposal to operate a silk mill at 
Wadesboro is probably designed to be 
done in the same way as the Fayette- 
ville mill is operated. This power of 
chastisement is generally lodged with 
school teachers for the control of chil- 
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dren and youths. How far it may be 
utilized in industrial life under appren- 
tice contracts is a question that time 
alone will settle. Therefore, the facts 
would seem to be that it has not been 
demonstrated that colored labor operat- 
ing under the conditions of free labor 
has yet been successful in the operation 
of a textile plant, but it transpires that 
no effort has been made that is parallel 
to those under which white labor suc- 
cessfully operates cotton mills. Wher- 
ever colored labor has been successful, 
it has been under conditions where the 
superintendents and bosses have had 
the power of chastisement. This is true 
of the adult operatives in the South 
Carolina penitentiary and of the minor 
operatives in the Fayetteville silk mill. 
The Wadesboro movement has not yet 
been put into execution. 

Itis yet untried and unknown what 
the result would be if the individual or 
a company having ample capital should 
build a first-class standard mill and put 
it in the control of good business and 
technical management and employ ne- 
gro labor to run it. In the Warren 
Coleman case he, 
handicapped about 


being a negro, was 
doubts of negro 
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management as well as negro labor, 
and never succeeded in getting up suffi- 
cient money. He did not have the mo- 
ney to pay a competent engineer, nor to 
buy first-class machinery, nor to hold his 
plant free from debt and from other 
obligations. 


Advance Sheet from “the Blue 
and the Gray Manual.’’ 


W.H. Brayron, Griffin, Ga. 
(Correspondence Textile Excelsior. ] 

Griffin, Ga., is on the second division 
of the Central of Georgia Railway, on a 
direct line between Macon and Atlanta, 
sixty miles north of Macon, forty-three 
miles south of Atlanta. Itis also ona 
branch of the Southern Railway, on a 
direct line between Columbus and At- 
lanta. Is the terminal of a branch of 
the Central of Georgia Railway, known 
as the Chattanooga division, connecting 
Griffin with Chattanooga, Tenn. No 
city of the South, has any better ship- 
ping facilities than this garden city of 
Georgia, Griffin. Griffin has a popula- 
tion of 9,000 people. It has a number 
of strong financial banking institutions, 
two newspapers, one daily, one weekly} 
six cotton mills, two oil mills, chair 


factory, creamery, churches of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Christians and 
Episcopalians, schools both grammar 
and high, electric plant, water works, 
sewerage, and many other attractions, 
destined to make the city a wholesome 
residential city as well as a textile man- 
ufacturing center. Electrical power for 
manufacturing purposes in abundance 
is now well under way, and it is ex- 
pected will be ready for use this coming 
fall. Griffin is the birthplace of the 
first bonafide, legitimate Commission 
House, South of Mason and Dixon’s line 
and the first in the United States hand- 
ling product of Southern Textile mills 
exclusively, entirely free from northern 
competition. The climate of Griffin can- 
not be excelled by any city in the entire 
belt of Southern States. Our winters 
are not severe nor of long duration, 
flowers bloom in our gardens nine 
months in the year. Our summers are 
not excessively hot, and alwaysat night 
the atmosphere cools off and slumber is 
refreshing. The average temperature 
during the summer months is far below 
that of well known northern and west- 
ern cities, where the toils in the factory, 
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1 HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


who want to make the greatest possible success of 
their business can do so by using the 


Acme and Hemphill Knitters 


The most highly devel 
oped and improved knit- 
ters on the market. They 
insure the most econom- 
ical productions of all 
kinds of hosiery. They 
embody every feature a 
hosiery manufacturer 
can desire. Write us ior 
full particulars. 

Our lateh needles also 
take the lead. A trial of 
them will convince you 
of this. 
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CHARLES COOPER, | 


BENNINCTON, VERMONT. 


Manufacturer of 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 


| 
Flat and Circular Rib, | 
both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circular | 
Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder. 
SPRING NEEDLE | 
CYLINDER RIB-TOP 
Machines, for making | 
Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms | 
and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch | 
Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Biades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


(ollarette Attachment 


European Representatives, 
MOSES MELLOR @ SONS, Ltd.,. 
Nottingham, England. 
Representatives: Cc. J. SEBRALD. 757 


River St.. Troy, N.Y; H. pees 
509 Clinton, St... Hudson. N. 













MAYO 
KNIT. MACHINE & 
NEEDLE CO., 


TI Franklin Falls, W.H. 
1e 
PHILADELPHI4 OFFICES: 
Highest ~ A} Knickerbocker Bidg.. ey 
-f , 4 Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets. “ACME” 


“HEMPHILL” == 
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WHY NOT USE OUR 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS SPECIALISTS IN WINDING MACHINERY 


"oe GO tae wm 

THE BEST Cc N U WINDERS 
Also Parallel Tubes, for Yarns, Warps or Cloth Rolls. To Buy or Sell New or Second Hand 
Winders and Supplies, Etc. 


ARTHUR I. JACOBS & CO, 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Knitting 


Machine 






in the world. 










TOMPKINS BROS. COMPANY, 


Machinists and Engineers, 
TROY, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD KNIT GBED GOODS 


FOR FINISHING 
-IS BY THE USE OF OUR———— 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES. 


Blankets, Skirts ' 


Any Cotton Goods 
REQUIRING A 
Usefal and Ornamental 
FINISH 


Should be Finished by Some 
of Our Various 


176 Federal Street, - - 

















Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating kind ot 


MACH ! N ES. Fabrice to be Finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COTPIPANY, 


Bourse Building, 


age eresdeny. HARTFORD, CONN. Philadetphia. 


New York. 
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in the stores, in the offices, swelter, 
fume and sweat during the summer 
months, and find but little rest at night, 
confined at their palatial brick and stone 
residences. which gather the heat by 
day and throw it off of nights, while the 
poorer element of society or working 
classes, go through a turkish bath per- 
formance in tenement houses and so- 
called flat dwellings. The writer has 
been there ‘‘many a time’’ and knows 
what you suffer in the north and west, 
While here in the south, we can and do 
sympathize with you, still we enjoy our 
cool evenings, sitting on our comfort- 
able verandas communing with nature 
and retire to our cool rooms and couches 
frequently throwing over ourselves 
quilts to keep off the night air, while 
the sweltering process goes merrily on 
in the northern and western cities of 
our common country. 

The elevation of Griftin is about 1,200 
feet above sea level, nearest seaport, 
Savannah, Ga., two hundred and fifty- 
one miles south of Griffin. Therefore 
the healthfulness of the city is on an 
equal par with any city in the country, 
epidemics unknown. Griffin is one of 
the busiest cities to be found of her size 
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in the southern states. Here we find a 
farmers’ mecca, and if he does not hap- 
pen to own one of the cotton plantations, 
peach orchards, watermelon patches or 
grape arbors, we may see him cast a 
longing eye over the green fields of this, 
Griftin’s perfect garden of Eden. Grif- 
fin’s surrounding farms grow corn 
twelve to fourteen feet in height, cere- 
als of all kinds and every vegetable 
known. 

Important indeed is the cotton mill 
industry of Grittin, employing thousands 
of men and women and putting into cir- 
culation in this part of Georgia thous- 
ands of dollars each year, while labor 
troubles and strikes are unknown. The 
Griffin Manufacturing Company is the 
pioneer cotton mill of this section of the 
south, established 22 years ago, and by 
continually adding additions has devel- 
oped into one of the largest cotton mills 
in the entire south. Equipped with 26, - 
000 spindles and 1,000 looms, producing 
colored cotton goods in every variety. 
Capital and surplus $600,000. The Kin- 
caid Manufacturing Company was Grif- 
fin’s second cotton millindustry. This 
plant produces cotton towels and fancy 
cotton piece goods, operating 16,000 
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spindles aud 600 looms. 
surplus $500,000. 

The next cotton mill in order was Rush- 
ton Cotton Mill, equipped with 12.000 
spindles and 380 looms, producing sheet- 
ings, domestics and fancy weaves. Cap- 
ital and surplus $200,000. Next in or- 
der was the Spalding Cotton Mill, op- 
erating 11,000 spindles and 400 looms, 
manufacturing fancy 
Capital $200,000. Closely following the 
Spalding Cotton Mill came the erection 
s3oyd-Mangham 


Capital and 


cotton fabrics. 


and operation of the 
Manufacturing Company, unquestiona- 
bly the most modernly equipped plant 
of the quintette of cotton mills the city 
of Griffin is famous for. This, the last 
cotton mill thus far erected in Griffin, is 
equipped with 12,500spindles and 390 
looms, manufacturing high grade cot- 
ton fabrics. Capital $200,000. 

Last but not least, by any means, of 
the manufacturing plants in Griffin pro- 
ducing products made from raw cotton 
is the late Griffin Knitting Mill, remod- 
eled and strengthened and being equip- 
ped to produce a high grade of plain 
and fancy shirtings, a character of work 
not heretofore attempted by any of the 
mills of Griffin, This plant is equipped 
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The Royal Ring Travelers, spinning, Grain, Twister. 


HEDDLES—Common and Tempered Steel. 
LOOM REEDS—For Weaving Cotton, Woolen, Wire, Grass, Cane, Ete. 
MILL WIRE GOODS. 


THE WHITAKER REED COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1869 
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boil ris tested. Get a boiler that 
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and Saw MILLs. 
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Elijah Ashworth, °° STi iena 


Agent. 


4ti COTTON 


Manufacturer of 


” CAKD CLOTHING. * 


LICKERINS REWOUND. 


Henry Ashworth, : 
Fall River, Mass. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
W. H. BIGELOW, : : Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY AND YARN THAT WILL NOT TENDER THE GOODS 


The Dubols Latest Improved “Sanitary” Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 
. with Lisle Thread Finish Process, Patented March, 1903, Leads Them All. 








This is the most reliable dyeing formula in existence | mill and personally teach the dyeing, qpetieing lisleing 
for the dyeing of cotton hosiery. It has been adopted | finishing, and stay with you until you thoroug ly under- 
successfully by many of the leading manufacturers,num- | stand all the particulars. Will contract for your com- 
oering to thisdate to thirty-four mills. It has the follow- | plete oxidize dyeing plant with my stationary or rotary 
ing invaluable quality, viz: | oxidizing apparatus with electric thermometer, patented 

“It always gives uniform shade. oxidizes and lisles | June, 190i,and June, 1992, of which Iam the only manu- 
quick, —_ Sea. the y+ hy Py a oe facturer. 
they were before dyeing, an use of its quick oxi- | NOTICE—Will be pleased to give highest references on 
dizing and lisleing and not tendering the goods it stops | jar — with fa Ganiee bm med as to above 
overtime and night work and does away with mending. claime. 

But most important of all, itis the only dye liquor that 

ean be compounded to suit the seasons of the year and N.B. Ul hereby give notice to the general public that 
stand the hottest weather of the South without in the | I have not and never have had any connection with the 
least interfering with its good qualities.” | O. & P. Rothe Mfg. and Supply Co., Ltd., of Norristown, 

The eost of this black is as follows :—$1.50 per 100 pounds Pa..and that their advertisement offering formula for 
for the ordinary black, and $1.90 per 100 pounds for the | “Sanitary” Fast Black is without my consent, 
best, for ail chemicals used, labor and steam extra, which The ‘‘Sanitary” Fast Black Formula is exclusively of 
| my own invention as far back as 18 years, and any one 


is very small. 
This valuable dye formula with its Lisle Thread Finish | that buys this valuable formula is always bound to keep 


Patented process can be bought in a lump sum, or be | it secret, and no one else has the right to use it or sell it. 


made use of on paying a small monthly rovalty per 100 
pounds of goods dyed. The advertiser will go to your Apply only to 


A. W. DUBOIS, or the KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT COMPANY, 


Betz Ballding, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





2170 Sedgely Avenue, above 27th S8t.. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, 








‘Neckar,’ ‘Main,’ ‘Rhein,’ of 10,000 tons; ‘Koln,’ ‘Chemnitz,’ 
‘Brandenburg,’ of 8,000 tons; ‘Cassel,’ ‘Breslau,’ of 8,o00 tons 


Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 
BALTIMORE to BREMEN. 
SECOND CABIN PASSAGE $50.00 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest current rates to Bremen, Hamburg, to all ports in the Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean, in India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, etc. 
Ask your railway freight agent for through freight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 
ad South Cay Street, Baltimore, Md. 





The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 


CHATTANOOCA, TENN., 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


OF ALL #YPES. 
Write us for prices on any kind of plate or sheet iron work. 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY. 















Reels for Cotton “Woolen and Worsted 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


9124 TO 2190 BAS? YORK STREET ————_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








with 144 looms, manufacturing the cloth 
only, while yarns used are to be pur- 
chased in the open market for the pres- 
ent. The quintette of cotton mills in 
Griffin consume about 20,000 bales of 
cotton, all that is raised in and about 
Griffin, while several thousand bales to 
complete the quantity consumed is pur- 
chased elsewhere. 

Thus you can see that Griffin stands 
high as a textile manufacturing center, 
and with the start she already has at- 
tained, another decade will find her 
holding a prominent place on the map 
of Georgia. She is not prominently 
noted alone for her textile products, her 
planing mills, her oil mills and other 
manufacturing industries play no second 
fiddle to her cotton mills, they are 
equally as stable and their products bear 
equally as good a reputation, and the 
markets of the country patronize them 
as well, while her chair factory turns 
out a character of work second to none 
inthe south and shipments are made 
daily to all sections of the country. 
Diversified manufacturing industries are 
the making and developing of every 
city and withal, Griffin is well blessed 
in this direction, while as a residential 
city she can hold her own and bids fair 
to largely increase and develop along 
these lines also. There is still plenty 
of room left within the limits of her 
present boundaries to increase her 
manufacturing facilities ten-fold and not 
be overcrowded, while there is nothing 
to prevent extending her city limits 
should danger of overcrowding appear. 

Diversified manufacturing establish- 
ments prospective or otherwisé, would 
find Griffin, Ga., a good locality to look 
up, investigate and grow up in. and 
sharein the general prosperity of Grif- 
fin, bound to follow the advent of elec- 
trical power for which polls and feed 
wires have already been erected. Grif- 
fin would welcome prospective manu- 
facturers of shoes, skirts, overalls, 
clothing, negligee shirts, shirt waists, 
and kindred pursuits, while she would 
by no means turn her back on any legiti- 
mate manufacturing industry, secking 
a haven such as she has to offer. 

Look Griffin up on the map, see how 
centrally located, note her facilities for 
shipping north, south, east or west, and 
if you desire any further facts than is 


herein contained address W. H. Bray- 
ton & Co., Southern Textile Commission 
Merchants. 


Fall River vs. South. 

The Fall River (Mass.) staff corres- 
pondent of the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal writes: 

Fall River and other eastern cotton 
manufacturers who are of the opinion 
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that the principal advantages that have 
been responsible for the wonderful ex- 
pansion of the southern branch of the 
industry, are rapidly disappearing, and 
are controverted by Fall River mill 
treasurers who recently returned from 
a tour of leading southern mills. The 
party in question was conducted by 
President William Firth and Treasurer 
Frank E. Comins, of the American 
Moistening Company, and included the 
following Fall River men: Simeon B. 
Chase, of the King Phillip Mills, Os- 
born Mills and Stevens Manufacturing 
Company; James E. Osborn, of the 
American Linen Company and Mer- 
chants’ Manufacturing Company; Geo. 
H. Hills, of the Davol Mills and Stevens 
Manufacfuring Company; E B. Jen- 
nings, of the Merchants’ Manufactur- 
ing Company, and Chas. B. Luther, of 
the Luther Manufacturing Company. 
Several southern manufacturers and 
machinery men also accompanied the 
party, and exceptional opportunities 
were afforded all. 
Startling Facts. 
“*T expected to be surprised, 


’ 


’ said one 
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of the Fall River members of the party, 
‘‘but some of the disclosures regarding 
the manufacturing advantages stil] pos- 
sessed by the south, and that will prob- 
ably be retained for years, were of a 
startling character.’’ Others of the 
party expressed themselves in quite as 
emphatic a manner, but it was noted by 
some that the southern mills visited 
were, with hardly an exception, the best 
of their class in that part of the coun- 
try, and not fairly typical of the south- 











ern cotton industry as a whole. 
Only Best Mills Visited. 

Commenting upon this feature of the 
trip, one Fall River treasurer 
‘‘While I would have Jiked to see some 
of the poorer equipped, less well or- 
ganized and less skillfully managed 
mills, we did not have time for such an 
investigation and did not go south for 
that purpose. The highest types of 
southern mills are the ones to which we 
confined our attention.” Another mem 


said: 
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Warm Facts From Cold Figures. 


4A 100 H. P. Steam Plant, working to its full capacity 24 hours per 

day, 300 days per year, would cost for coal at $83.00perton . . 
A Weber Suction Gas Producer Plant, consisting of 100 H. P. en- 
gine and Producer, working its full capacity for the same length 
of time would cost for coal (at $5.00 perton) . 
oe Ser ee ae or ee ee ee 


$8,640 


And then the labor. You handle only one-eighth as much fuel as the steam 
plant requires. 

ee end exclusive Builders of the most efficient power plants that can be 
installed. 

We guarantee to deliver One-Brake Horse-Power for every pound of Charcoal. or 
every pound and a fourth of Anthracite Coal or Coke fired into a Suction 
Gas Producer. 

Built in sizes and of a quality which adapts them to the largest Power Plants 
and most important services. 


HICHEST AWARD AT ST. LOUIS FAIR, 1904. 


Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., 


BOX 355. KANS S CITY, MO. 








of our product in the engraving and print- 
ing line that has put us in the front rank 
of catalog builders complete. 


Our Immense Capacity 


and perfect organization insures prompt 
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DIFTEMIVL AL MALS 


Saves 10 to 20 per cent in Fuel. 

Gives 20 to 40 per cent more Steam We build and install 
Mechanical Draft 
Plants, Fans, 
Blowers, Exhaust- 

If you contemplate 
building or remodeling 
your power plant, our 


expert advice is at your 
service free of charge, 


ers, Pressure 
Blowers‘ Etc. 


Catalog. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 


Sole Manufacturers in the U.8. A. Matteawan, N. Y. 











YOU ARE THE JUDGE 


and your customers are the jury. Tell them the facts and they won’t be long 


in returning u verdict in favor of the “ PERFECTION” SWING. 


Durability and Strength. It is made ofclear, selected Southern | 
pine and carefully braced wich iron straps. 
Appearance. (iood workmanship, well painted and varnished. 


Convenience. Can be unfolded and ready for use in two minutes 
time, and takes but the same time to fold up and put away for the winter. 
No bolts or any part of the swing have to be removed for folding. 











The advantages of the “PERFECTION” SWING will be readily appreciated by a 
customer if these facts are mentioned, A Lawn Swing is no longer considered a luxury 
but a necessity. It helps to pass away pleasantly many a warm afternoon and evening, 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


COLUMBUS IRON WORKS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, CEORCIA. | 


ber of the party, however, regretted 
that it was necessary to forego an inves- 
tigation of a broader nature. ‘‘For,’’ 
said he, ‘lam sure that it would have 
proven that there are a large number of 
southern mills, if they are not actually 
a majority, whose competition Fall 
River need not fear if her manufactur- 
ers will bring their equipment and or- 
ganization to the highest possible state 
of development.” 


The South’s Advantages. 


Bearing in mind the fact that com- 
parison between Fall River and south- 
ern mills was made with the best types 
of the latter, the findings of the party 
may be summed up as follows: That 
manufacturers in North Carolina and 
South Carolina and Georgia, and in the 
south generally, have an advantage in 
the fact that they are particularly unre- 
stricted by labor and factory legislation; 
that taxation in the south is uniformly 
mach lower than in Fall River—in most 
instances radically lower; that many 
southern mills have a great advantage 


| in their remarkably low fuel and power 


cost; that managerial expenses are gen- 
erally much Jower than in Fall River; 


| that labor cost per pound of yarn or 
| cloth is still much lower than in the 


north, although slowly but steadily in- 
creasing; that finally, the southern mills 
visited have much more up-to-date and 
much more economical equipments than 


| the average Fall River mill, and that 


| these labor-saving devices and machines 


THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


In universal Use by Thou- 
sands of Cotton Mills, Man- 
ufacturers and Shippers. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Prices. 


A. J. BRADLEY, Masttecturer 103 Beekman St., New York, U.S. A. 





Makes Shipping Stencils in 
Half Minute at reduced cost 
of One-Tenth Cents each. 









ELEVATORS. 


Passenger or Freight Service. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Belt or Hand 
Power. 














SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
EFFICIENCY. 


and Ease of Operation are prin- 
cipal points in an Elevator. 


LOUISVILLE ELEVATOR CO., 








|of demonstrated efficiency are being 


adopted withoutany appreciable friction 
between manufacturers and their em- 
ployes. 

Some Disadvantages. 

On the other hand it was demonstated 
that most of the large southern mills 
derive no material advantage from their 
apparent proximity to the cotton fields 
—the cost at the mill for the majority 
of the Piedmont Valley mills being as 
much as at Fall River; that the majority 
of southern mills are suffering from a 
scarcity of labor, and that there is no 
apparent solution of this except in immi- 
gration from the northern mill towns or 
from foreign countries; that the eftic- 
iency of southern mill help is still much 
below the Fall River average; that the 
increasing scarcity of labor must mean 
a steady advance in wages; that the 
south is not likely to be as free from 
labor troubles as in the past; that sell- 
ing expenses, freights and other items 
making up the cost of distribution aver- 
age much higher on southern goods 
| than in Fall River products. 

Few Facts That are New. 


These are the facts deduced. They in- 





Louisville, Ky. 





clude few that are new to close students 
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of manufacturing conditions north and 
south, but some of those that have been 
known for years were given a novel in- 
terpretation by these experienced manu- 
facturers. Take, for instance, the mat- 
ter of fuel cost. Basing the compari- 
son on a mill south and one in Fall River 
running the same number of looms on 
the same class of goods, the difference 
in annual cost was about $20,000 in favor 
of the former. The landed cost to the 
southern mill for the same class of coal 
was $1.85 a ton, against $3 65 and above 
in Fall River. This advantage in favor 
of the south is not nearly so general as 
theitem of taxation. Taking fora basis 
two mills of as similar a character as 
possible it was found that the southern 
mill paid $20,000 less annually—was 
practically free of taxation in fact. The 
books of another mill making print 
cloths, and one of the most highly or- 
ganized and best equipped in the south, 
disclosed the fact that when Fall River 
28-inches, 7-yards, 64x64s were quoted a 
few months ago at 22 cents, the actual 
cost of production in this mill was just 2 
cents, or 14centsa pound. In the latter 
instance and in practically all of the 
mills visited there was conclusive proof 
that up to date equipment was the factor 
most responsible for the difference in 
cost of production in favor of the south- 
ern mills. 
and believing, also, that many of the 
advantages that the south has previ- 
ously possessed are disappearing, the 
Fall River men in question are inclined 
to take a more hopeful view of that city’s 
future as a manufacturing center than 
before their trip south. 


Conclusions Drawn. 


They ara more firmly convinced than 
heretofore that rational and uniform la- 
bor laws are necessary, but they under- 
stand that they can look for no early re- 
lief in this direction. The lesson of 
their trip, as far as the near future is 
concerned, may be summed up in the 
few words—up to-date equipment. They 
and their brother manufacturers under- 
stand that the long bobbin and the 
warp-stop motion are but steps in their 
emancipation from southern competi- 
tion and from previous narrow profit 
margins. Not only must these improve- 
ments be introduced, but so must many 
new devices, machines, processes, and 
equipment that will cut down cost of 
production. The antagonism of opera- 
tives and lock of capital may defer the 
date of the general adoption of these, 
but they must come, and come quick, or 
Fall River mills will have to give way 
to more highly organized competitors. 


Believing this to be the case, * 


COTTON. 


Cotton Growing Abroad. 


[Article in London Globe on Cotton Grown in Other Lands 
Than America ard British Colonies] 


England is not moving alone toward 
the extension of the world’s cotton sup- 
ply. The schemes of the British Em- 
pire Cotton-Growing Assvciation, which 
has now received a royal charter, are of 
much greater dimensions than any 
others now before the world, and the 
chief augmentation of future cotton 
crops will come from the British do- 
minions. But if the present attempts 
to promote international action are car- 
ried out, and there is a general concen- 
tration on cotton growing in suitable 
localities, the foreign sources of supply 
are worthy to be taken into considera- 
tion. France, for instance, has wide 
colonial regions suitable for the crop, 
and in the valley of the Upper Niger 
there has been a considerable output of 
cotton. Algeria. too, has proved its 
suitability by past evidence. 

In Spain a bill to encourage cotton 
growing has been introduced in the 
Cortes, the plan being to extend the 








crop by offering prizes and other in- 
ducements to those who raise it. Italy 
has a great and growing cotton indus- 
try, employing 2,700,000 spindles and 
171,000 work people. It used 340,000,- 
000 pounds of cotton in 1903, as com- 
pared with 270,000,000 pounds in 1900. 
In 1882 the value of the product of the 
industry was £5,800,000 ($28,225,700); 
in 1903 it has grown to £13,500,000 (865, - 
687,750). Naturally, such a market 
would welcome native cotton, and it is 
believed that the crop might be culti- 
vated profitably in Italy. At any rate, 
the cotton which was grown there up to 
1873 was useful, though not of a very 
high quality, and a better staple might 
now be obtained. 

Germany has been very active in this 
matter, and has in some respects gone 
ahead of England. It offers many in- 
centives tocolonists to devote themselves 
to cotton growing. A price has been 
offered in advance for crops raised and 
premiums have been given for the best 
crops. The colonial committee also fur- 
nished gins and bale pressers fiee of 
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HAVE YOU 


ever given a thought to the care taken in making 


“EUREHA’? The Flax 





is tested for tensile 


strength, the Rubber Core for resiliency and heat, the 





nal cost. 





Lubricant for its lasting qualities. , 
‘‘EUREKA’” is so long lasting, and yet its cost is but 
one-half any other good packing. 
try ‘““EUREKA,” the GENUINE sure. 


HELP YOUR ENGINE 


to do more work by feeding it with dry, expansive 
steam. Keep oil out of your boiler and prevent foam- 
ing. The Hine Separator wil! do it at a nomi- 


Is it any wonder 


You surely should 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING 


for high engine efficiency. then you want a Robert- 


son-Thompson Indicator. ngin 
can’t soldier where an indicator is used. The price is 


very moderate. 


JAS. L. ROBERTSON & SONS, 


227 Fulton Street, 


An engine 


NEW YORK. 
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Your Business Methods 


ARE OFTEN JUDGED BY THE 
APPEARANCE OF YOUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Eagle Brand Non-Filling Typewriter Ribbons 


Their use 








produce clear, clean cut impressions on paper as well as on your correspondents. 
means MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 

If you use carbon paper, try the hd Ss bs smn It lasts twice as 
long as any other and is strictly On ion ki n Fi n ish ® clean to handle. 
Will not smear your work or your fingers. We want you to realize the tremendous advantages 
to be gained by using our goods and for introductory purposes only we will send 5O sheets of 


Onion Skin Finish Carbon and ome Eagle Brand Ribbon fora Two Dollar Bill. Don’t 
let thisopportunity go by, but order right now. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The American Ribbon and Carbon Co., new Xone u's. a. 


N. B.—In ordering, give make of machine and kind of ribbon desired. 






THE NAME STANDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


TANKS AND TOWERS 


FOR RAILROADS, CORPORATIONS OR PRIVATE USE. 


Pumping Machinery. 


TWEEDDALE WATER SOFTENING SYSTEM 


Heeps Boilers Free from Scale and Reduces Your Fuel Bill. 


U. S. Wind Engine and Pump _—: 
50 Water Street, Batavia, III. 


IMPORTER AND MANUF ACTURER OF 


LOUIS JAECK, ANILINES, DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 


Specialties for Dyeing Wool and Cotton and for Weighting Silks. Imported and Domestic Soap. All kinds of 
Dressing and Finishing for Wool, Cotton and Silk French Extracts and Dye Sticks a Specialty. Indigo 
Extract. Indigotine and Hematine Paste, Gall Extract. 
Works: BROOKLYN, bead  ¥. 


Office and Warehouse, 265, 267 Front Street. NEW YORK city. ; 
oe S. Schofield’s 


Sons Co., 
MACON, GA. 
Manufacturers of 
High Preessure 
Return Tubular 
Boilers 
High Grade 
Stationary Steam 
Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand 
Pipes. 





Heavy Castings 
and Wrought 
Iron Work. 


EIRE!}—FIRE!-—F IRE!!! 


THE BEST HIGH @RADE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


THE “UTICA” THE “CHILDS” 


is approved by Boston Mfgs- is included in the list of Ap- 














Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- proved Extinguishers issued by 
ny, also Mill and Factory Mu- the National Fire Protection 
tuals. Association. 


Will instantly extinguish burning oily materials, Benzine, 
asoline, Kerosene and Rubber Cement, that water will not stop— 
spreading it instead. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


0. J CHILDS CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
UTICA, N, Y, 
‘An Ounce of Preventative is worth a Pound of Cure, 
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charge, and the German Steamship Line 
of Hamburg offered free transport. 
The result was that the Saxon Spinners’ 
Union, which had previously had cotton 
| for German West Africa, received in 
| 1902 the first consignment from German 

East Africa, and there was the prospect 
of supply from Togo, Saadani, Usam- 
bara and Pongene. Germany also sent 
its experts to the cotton fields in the 
southern states to study cultivation, and 
established an office at Dar-es-Salaam 
to organize all cotton schemes and see 
them properly carried out. Railway de- 
velopment for transport from the inner 
lands to the points of shipment has also 
been taken in hand. 

This systematic work has had the best 
results. Togoland cotton has shown a 
marked improvement in consequence of 
the teaching which has been imparted, 
and it was estimated that the crop there 
in the current year would reach 200,000 
pounds. The area sown has been greatly 
extended and next year’s crop is ex- 
pected to yield 1,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The Reichstag has voted the 
funds necessary to construct a railway 
for transport from Lome to Palime. In 
German East Africa there are 2,000 hec- 
tares (4,942 acres) under cotton, but 
when the Nyassa Railway is completed 
it will be possible to cultivate the Kilwa 
district, where there are 100,000 hec- 
tares (247,104 acres) of good cotton- 
growing land. To obtain the advan- 
tages of cheap transport the banks of 
the Rufidiji River are being cultivated 
and the area will soon extend over 150 
kilometers (93.2 miles), for which dis- 
tance the river is navigable. Germany 
is fully alive to the necessity for cheap 
transport, and is aware that nothing 
would tend to develop cotton-growing 
so much as the opening up of light rail- 
way lines. 

The Dutch have also given attention 
| to this important question, as it affects 

their East Indian colonies. Two varie- 
ties of cotton have long been cultivated 
in Java and much has been done to de- 
velop the trade. In 1902 the cotton ex- 
port of the Dutch East Indies amounted 
to about 5,300 tons, half of which was 
of Japanese growth. The administra- 
tion of the Residency of Smarang, the 

_ chief center of the cotton cultivation, is 
promoting and protecting the interests 
of the planters, and the government has 

| provided a sum of money to be advanced 
ss loans and premiums. 

The Regent of Demak has studied the 
question closely, and has succeeded in 
producing a staple which sells for 6 
pence (12 cents) a pound in Holland. 
Even in Palestine there is likely to be a 

| revival of cotton growing. Up to 1866 
cotton was grown there on a consider- 
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able scale on the belt from Gaza to Tyre, 
100 miles long and 5 to 20 miles broad. 
The export from Palestine during the 
war averaged 20,000 bales, and though 
the fallin prices led to the abandon- 
ment of the industry, there is no reason 
why at fair prices it should not be re- 
established. The Palestine cotton is in- 
ferior to that of Egypt, being shorter; 
but it is indigenous to the soil and flour- 
ishes, whereas cotton from foreign seed 
can only be grown successfully with ex- 
pensive irrigation works. Still, even 
the inferior native cotton is of a useful 
kind, and cotton fromthe Holy Land 
may be obtained once more. 

Finally, there are countries still fur- 
ther away where, if difficulties can be 
overcome, cotton should be a staple 
crop. Paraguay is admirably fitted for 
cotton growing, and the plant has been 
cultivated there for years, though never 
exported. But samples sent to this 
country have been favorably received 
and should be able to compete with 
American coiton. The chief difficulty 
in the way of the crop proceeds from 
the scarcity of labor. The natives are 
not industrious, and so long as their ne- 
cessities are provided for they will not 
work even for higher wages. Guata- 
mela is another cotton region which may 
yet be a source of supply to commerce. 


Indeed, there is no scarcity of cotton . 


lands; all that is needed is their develop- 
ment, and Great Britain on this point 
seems to have induced many to follow 
her example. 


The factory system—the cotton fac- 
tory—seems to find food for imaginative 
minds. Authors paint the picture in 
sombre colors. Did it appear in its nat- 
ural tints, possibly no one would notice 
it; so paint it black, a veritable picture 
of misery. The ‘factory workers, most- 
ly women look badly fed; they 
look as if they never breathed pure air; 
they look squalid, do these women.’’ 
Gentle reader, can you imagine the pic- 
ture? Cad you discern your own por- 
trait? Isittrue? I think you will say 
with me that, generally speaking, the 
picture is unreal. There may be in- 
stances where persons—men, women 
and children—look badly fed—and are 
badly fed—and look squalid—and are 
actually squalid. But the factory sys- 
tem has nothing whatever to do with 
the sad conditions. You must go into 
the homes, and inquire into the charac- 
ters and conduct of the parents. Lan- 


cashire cotton factory operatives—men, 
women and children—are as well fed, 
as good looking, and as healthy, and 
have as comfortable homes as you will 
find anywhere, no matter where you 
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roam. This is a strong contrast tothe factory, and even grutifying. If these 


quotation Ihave given, Do you, read- 
er, deny or affirm one or the other? 
‘‘Now he could hear the sounds of blows 
and scufflings. Now he heard the re- 
frains of songs—refrains sung by the 
people outside in the narrow street when 
they were getting drunk on Saturday 
night.’’ All this can take place by per- 
sons brought up in the professions— 
persons who have never been in a cot- 
ton mill in their life, and don’t know 
anything whatever about the conditions 
which exist therein—who have sunk 
low down in the social scale, and got 
there because of defects in their charac- 
ter. Cotton slaves, indeed! Rather 
slaves of habits which debase! This is 
where writers of morbid minds, and 
supposed writers of fiction—with a dash 
of truth—miss the mark.—Cotton Fac- 
tory Times. 


Value of Textile Schools. 

Since the establishment of the textile 
department at Clemson College, S. C., 
there have been 67 studentsin the de- 
partment, says the Charlotte Chronicle. 
Of these thirty-five are now engaged in 
cotton mill work, at salaries and wages 
ranging from $2,100 down. Regardless 
of the success of individual students 
from a textile school, the dissemination 
of technical knowledge through these 
students and in the cotton mills must of 
necessity be advantageous. The suc- 
cess of the individuals, considering how 
young the school is, seems to be satis- 





schools would require an apprenticeship 
in a cotton mill, either before or after 
graduation, it is believed that their use- 
fulness would be very much extended. 
Technical knowledge in the hands of a 
practical man is of infinite more value 
than technical knowledge in the hands 
of one who has not had any practical 
experience outside of the college. The 
textile schools have been improving 
their methods since their organization, 
and when they have reached the point 
that they require a period of practical 
training in practical life, as well as the 
requirement of technical and scholastic 
knowledge in the colleges, then we will 
get the best results. 


The big cotton mill, known as the 
Barnesville (Ga.) Manufacturing Co., 
has been sold to H. R. Robertson, of 
Macon, but it is not given out whether 
he bought it for himself orothers. The 
deal has been consummated, but little 
information is obtainable from the 
parties interested. It is said that the 
price paid was about $65.000 and that 
the new owners have big money back of 
them. The mill originally cost about 
$200,000 and is a splendid piece of prop- 
erty. It went into the courts in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and has not been operated 
since. The mill will be put in opera- 
tion in a short time and under the new 
management will, no doubt, be highly 
successful. 
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Cotton Yarns 2s: 2! eacings, 


Domets, Silesia. 


E. D. LORIMER & CO., 





CEO. W. CHAPIN, 


Fao ae 
229 & 231 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMITH, HOGG & CO., 


COTTON YARNS 
Tremont and Suffolk Mills. Boott Cotton Mills. York Manufacturing Co. Everett Mills. MERCERIZED YARNS 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 


BOSTON, 144 Essex St. 115-117 Worth St., MEW YORK. | All Numbers For All Purposes, 
CHICAGO, 237 Fifth Avenue. | 346 Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS.--All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Offices: Mariner and Merchants Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 


Paulson, Linkroum & (0., A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 


Succemors to Southern Yarns a Specialty. 


66-72 Leonard Street, $ : NEW YORK. 


CATLIN & CO,, iiss 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS. 























THE WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S SONS’ CO., 


—Manufacturers of— 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes. Meresrizer* 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
oo PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercerizing License from the American Mercerizing Co. New York 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
Commission Merchants . . 


Cotton Yarns 
Manufacturers, Take Notice. 
Philadelphia, New York. Chicago. | A BERAMAN, ...corrons, wooews ‘avo WILL EnDs.... 


Remnants and Seconds a Specialty. Job Lots Bought for Spot Cash. 
4 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone, Market, 5-33 D. 
68 Chauncey St., Also Jobs in Hesiery and Underwear. 


BOSTON. Ck BT econ ui Ln is PEE 


Dry Goods Commission Agent LINEN YARNS AND THREADS. 


For Sale of Dry Goods Direct from Mills. Flax, Hemp, Jute, Line and Tow Yarne in ~~ ~~ nee vi kamen are 
on e s 
BROKERAGE BASIS. Prompt delivery. Expert information on applica 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. TURKEY RED YARNS, ALL NUMBERS. 
HUGHES FAWCE: T, 115 & 117 Franklin SL, N. Y. 








E. H. JENNISON, 





| Metal Shingle Roofing. i ee 
“With Montross Tele- 
orate ne 
ih | [ it ‘init Wisiaiancast g The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., fiencuanrs 
ASS 530200: | COTTON CLOTHS AND COTTON YARNS 





Catalogue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 


Montross Metal Co., Camden, N. J. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES COMBED AND CARDED. 





All correspondence regarding yarns to be addressed to Philadelphia; 
concerning cotton cloths to New York or Boston. 


| anted 186 Summer St., (Brown Bidg.) Boston, ca seca ~— ee a po and 124 Chestnut St, , Philadelphia, Pa 
Accounts :— 
Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, | RICHARD A. BLYTHE, Cotton Yarns 
PORES, OF. Commission Merchant. of Every 


McCORD CO., D ‘oti 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. escription. 
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Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton | 


Quotations on Cotton and 


Other Products. 


roducts. | 











Cotton Goods 


and Allied P 








Crop Movement. 


The movement from September Ist to date: 

1905. 1904. 19038. 

Receipts........ ....9,726,006 7,085,805 7,683.131 
Exports to— 











Great Britain . 8,884,413 2,496,988 2,828,390 
France. : .. 803,100 TO1,516 776,454 
The Continent... .3,152,451 2,661,431 2,822,063 
Mexico .. 67 ,564 54,489 55,990 
ee 325.044 4.3738 133,780 
Total exports. .5,232,562 5,898,412 6,619,789 
Miscellaneous. 
1905. 1904. 1908. 
Vis. sup (U.S. & Eur) .3,318,376 1,985,399 2,113,776 
Six days’ receipts. 66,671 8,596 4,411 
Exports to— 
Great Britain......* 42,413 8,639 17,455 
France...... i 3,238 3,000 
The Continent 6,193 4,537 5,230 
Mexico a 
See 3,855 607 
Total stock in New 
York, runningcount 132,061 83,513 169,690 
Stockinall U.S. ports 37,318 149,976 225,942 
Certificates outstand- 
hee; .. 107,185 87,678 148,420 
Stock in licensed ware- 
houses ..... 113,053 42,137 155,882 


YARNS RADICALLY HIGHER. 





Business Moderate at Advances 
Asked. 


Prices have been revised to a marked 
extent, and as a result business has been 
more or less restricted. Where the 
buyer is in need of the yarn for prompt 
delivery he is willing to accept asking 
prices and to supply his needs, but for 
the future the majority are proceeding 
cautiously in the hope that something 
may develop, which may make it easier 
for the buyer to operate. The principal 
change in prices is noted on the coarser 
numbers, and it is on these that the 
spinner is particularly independent, as 
he realizes that the future months in 
cotton mean considerably higher quota- 
tions if present prices are maintained. 
The condition of spinners is a matter 
which is naturally of large importance 
to all concerned. While the majority 
are said to have orders on their books 
in sufficient quantities to carry them 


well through the summer, it must be 


borne in mind that the labor difficulty is 

such that the production of the ordinary 

spinner is by no means up to normal, so 

that when it is said. the spinner is far 

ahead, it may not mean as much as un- 

der normal conditions of produetion. 
Quotations Unstable. 


With 20’s 2-ply skeins hard if not im- | 


possible to obtain at 20 cents and 3-ply 
8 cents at about 174 cents, some idea of 
the condition of weaving yarns can be 
obtained. Prices are practically nomi- 
nal and no quotation is considered as 
unalterably fixed until it issubmitted to 
the spinner for his approval or rejection. 
Hosiery yarns are not very active and 
are not likely to become so until the 
supply of cheap yarns in the knitters’ 
hands is absorbed. It is believed that 
underwear manufacturers have consid- 
erable yarn to buy, but they are await- 
ing some development which may give 
them more advantages in their pur- 
chases. 


| W. H. Berry, Sr. W.H. Berry, Jr. 


| 
| 


G.G SMITH. 


| BERRY & SMITH, 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 


Selling Direct 


Hosiery, Knit Underwear, Sweaters. 


Mill Accounts and Correspondence Solicited. 


43 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
WANTED. 


Position as Superintendent of 
Cotton Cloth Mill. Have had a 
large and varied experience in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics. Am 
well up in every detail of mill 
work and the making of white and 





JOS. J. De LONG 


Wool Exchange Building, W. Y. 


Mercerized and 
Plain 
Cotton Yarn. 








Chas. H. Jacobs, 


66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 


colored goods in a practical way. | Brewn and 
Am recognized as an expert in the Bleached otton oods 


manufacture of textile fabrics by 
the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Address EXPERT, care Cotton 
Publishing Co. 


In 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 widths for 
Best Jobbing and Manufacturing Trades. 


Consignments Gray Cloths for above Solicited. 





7} 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BALTIMORE: 
Maryland National Bank Bldg 


NEW YORK: 
69 Leonard Street. 


Southern Cotton Mill Products successfully placed with the Jobbing, Manufacturing, Con- 
verting and Export Trades. 


MORGAN & FRENCH, 


Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 
43 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 











Knit Good sAccounts Solicited. 





J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


86-88 WORTH STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LONDON. 


ST. LOUIS. MANCHESTER. 


CHICAGO. 


Eldredge, Lewis &Co. | 


Commission 
Merchants. | 


Selling Agents for 
Cabot Manufacturing Co., 
Farwell Mills. 
Fisher Manufacturing Co,, 
Grosvener Dale Co., 
D. E. Converse Co., 


Falls Co., 
Shetucket Co. 
Bessemer City Cotton Mills. 
Victory Mills. 


Dry Goods 


927 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, 
















7 
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| | o : aa KNITTING AND WEAVING Theo 4 Strouse & Co 
Mercerized Gotton Yarns «Xs Biesched ana ootors, eae 
2 kein, Cones, Wraps, Tubes and Cops. PHILADELPAIA. - PA. 


AMERICAN COTTON YARN EXCHANCE. 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN AND SEA ISLANDS. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr 


ENCOLLINE 















OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 














New York Market Quotations. 













































Frame Cones. 
ae 6h - The new French Sizing imparts great strength to fabrics and makes 
19s 163- 17 them very elastic, compact and smooth. Fine results obtained and very 
14’s 17 little cotton used. Adopted by all European cotton milis. Particularly 
= arse bebe : a. 183 recommended to manufacturers of unbleached muslin. Booklet free. 

_ > 388 J. A. del SOLAR, 
24's 20 —204 108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
26's 21 
30's 21 214 | 
RR BS: 27 —274 : — 
Single Skeins. 
ve to B'e 16 —164 | Y/\AT yj MANUFACTURERS OF 
SE DEE noes sdass 164 —17 \ B. & L. Anti-Chiori 
14’s to 16's .-.. ee s . Anti-Chlorine 
WVe 4 
ra ee Alizarine Assistant 
-. “ saa Works and Main Office Turkey Red Oil 
26's ae 9 —19¢ | 
30’s eS 21 ° Soluble Oils 
Atlantic, Mass. ea 
Single Chain Warps. 
8's 154 | 5B Bisulphite of Soda 
12’ 16 —16 
+ ahaha | > ia DYE STUFFS, CHEMICALS | Sizing Compounds 
| SENPSRERAS Le acess 17§—16 ., Ete. Ete. 
tee ner * aes ANILINE COLORS Ete., Ete., Ete 
22’s ok 19 
|, eee 194 & 
26's ou 20 Cab IR ia : RLS, ANS i 
PP eee ci ee.0e 0s cea o=nae 
Soe 3. (POOR aeyY BANS 
40’s ee 
Two and Three-Ply Skeius. ALBRICHT & SHENTON, 
USP ec Ponda. -eaean 164—17 eg 
10’s to 12’s : ..ceeee 17 —173| READING, : - - PENNSYLVANIA 
4 ree eR Mey aa RN Se EES 10. OTERTE OA EES IE a LPO cane RUPTURE, f= a Vaan nace emmans 
6’ 84 
ipa acpi: soe CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
RS ashe ed aa Stalin a, eee 
ere ta a 
30’s . ws exo ~ 
a eg . 26—27 
40's ... x A Ba 28 
. SRE eae 33 G 4 & 60 
ES a 42 c] * 8 
4 ply 9’s slack ie 17 ita rae —————— 
3-ply 8's slack ....... cave SS 
68 Thomas Street, 
Two-Ply Chain Warps. | 
2S ee ee 17—18 NEW YORK. 
2) 2 aa ere 
BONA ee ee ae 19 
POLES See ere ee P 
BIS eee reece eens BS | Sheetines. Osnabures. 
26's rye re, 
he vias Saale Bea ve ..+. 224—23 | 
b] ty] € 
Be needa a | Cotton Rope. Twines. Bags 
60’s enciihibipen siies: ae p s * g . 
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SOUTHERN MILL STOCKS. 


BID. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (S. C.).... a 
Aiken Mfg. Co. (S. C.)............ 54 
Anderson Cetton Millis (S.C.)1.... . 
Arkwright Mills (8. C.)........... 110 
Augusta Factory (Ga.)........... 75 
Avondtle Mills (Ala,.). ....... .. 100 
Beltom Mills (S. C.)........ Deana 
Bibb Mfg. Co. (Ga.)............ ae 
Branden Mills (8. C )... . 99 
Bufiale Cotten Mills (S. C a fea 
Buffale Cetton Mills pf.......... . 
Oubarrus Cotton Mills (N. C.)..... 13864 
Chadwick Mfg. Oo. pf. (N.C.)..... .. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. (8. C.)....... 
Clifton Mfg. Ce. (8. C.).......... 102 
Clifton Mfg. Co. (3.C.) p ator ‘ 
Clinton Cetton Mills (s. 6) Sage 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.). ae 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. (3. ei c3 9946 
Dallas Mfg. Ce. (Ala.)............ 79 
Darlington Mfg. Co. (8. C.)....... 73 
Eagle & Phenix Mills (Ga.)....... 112 
Easley Cotton Mills (8. C.)........ 112 
Enoree Mfg. Co. (8S. C.)........... 826 
Enroee Mfg. Co. pf................ 9746 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga.)......... 7 
Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga.).... 175 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. (S.C.)........... as 
Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.).... . 
Granbr Cotton Mills (S. C.) lst pfd 49 
Graniteville Cotton Mills (SC.)... 145 
Greenwood Cotton Mills (8. C.)... 95 
Grendel Mills (S. C.).............. 100 
Henrietta Mills (N.C.)........... 
King Mfg. Co., John P. (Ga.)... 93 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (8. C.).... 100 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (S. C.) pf 
Langley Mfg. Ce. (S. C.)........ 96 
Laurens Cetten Mills (8S. C.)...... 
Limestone Milis (8S. C.) ee 95 
Lockhart Mills (S. C.). e 
Louise Mills (N. C.)............ 
Leaiese Mille pf... ...5.......... 
Marlboro Cotton Mills (S.C.)..... 
Mayo Mills (N. C.).. pat eee 
Mills Mfg. Co. (S. C. ) 96 
Mills Mfg.Co. (S C.) pf........... a 


Monarch Cotton Mills - C a Ne 


Monaghan Mills (8S. C ee, 
Newberry Cotton Mille (S. C. ) .« 
Norris Cotton Mills (S.C ).... 99 
Odell Mfg. Co.(N. C.) ee 
Orangeburg Mfg. Cs. 6. C. ) pf. 74 
Orr Cotton Mills (S.C.).......... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. (S.C.) pf..... 146 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. (S. C.)...... sf a 
Piedmont Mfg Co. (S. C.) viua ee 
Poe Mfg., F. W. (8. C.) at ae 
Raleigh Cotton Mills (N.C.)...... .. 
Roanoke Mills (N.C.) .... 120 
Saxon Mills (8S. C_) .. 98 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga ) 55 
Southern Cotton Mills (N.C.)..... .«. 
Spartan Mills (S. C.). ie a 
Springstein Mills (S.C.), .. cae ae 
Trion Mfg. Co. (Ga.)......... .. 180 
Tucapau Mills (S. C.) err 


Union Cotton Mills (S.C ). 
Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) pf... 


Victor Mfg. Oo. (S. C.)............ 113 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.). See ee 


Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.) pf.... . 102 
Washington Mills (Va.)....... bad ad 
Washington Mills (Va.) pf. 


Whitney Mfg. Co. (S.C.)......... 118 
Wiscassett Mills (N. C.) Sac ¥ 
Woodruff Cotton Mills (S. C.)..... 9916 


ASKED. 
8816 


89 
107 
81 
105 
108 


97% 
98 


151 
176 
136 
100 
104 

81 


100 


131 


$7,500,000 Capital Stock. 
The Southern Power Company was | 
organized in New York last Saturday 
with a capital stock of $7,500,000, the 


object of the concern being to develop 


the powers of the Catawba and Wateree 
rivers in North Carolina and upper 
South Carolina. The officers of the new 
corporation, which was organized under 
a New Jersey charter, were elected as 
follows: President, Dr. W. Gil Wylie, 


of New York; first vice-president, 


Mr. 


B. N, Duke, of Durham; second vice- 


president, and chief engineer, W. S. 


Cotton and Woolen Waste 


| PrrrsBurG, 718 Park Building. BosTON, 27 Wormwood St. 
| CuicaGo, 306 Gt. Northern. MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. 





| EVAN ARTHUR LEICH, 


232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


a 8 "Heads, 12 in. Laps, will comb 700 lbs. of Egyptian Cotton 

5 oe a en om  ] per week of 58 hours of the very best quality of work, and other 

classes of cotton in proportion, running at only 88 nips per min- 

= ee r larger production is required this comb can be easily run at 100 nips per minute. It can also be arranged to take 

y “e if required, although half combing is not recommended for economical work. It is the most perfect and steadiest 
running Comber yet made, and wi!l comb stock from % inch to the longest staple. 


Piatt’s Improved Machinery for Spinning Barchant or Waste Yarns. 
Also Specialties in COTTON and WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


The South Bend Spark Arrester. 


For Thresher, Saw Mill, Road Traction and 
Locomotive Engines and Cotton Cins. 


Adapted to all engines that exhaust in the smoke-stack. Sold on their 
merits and guaranteed to work satisfactorily and successfully. Especially 
adapted for COTTON GINS. 

Write us for descriptive circulars and prices. 


THE SOUTH BEND SPARK ARRESTER CO., 


SUUTH BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 







































lov are Gt tl ae ner ar | 
YCOMING ENGINE 








































VALLEY JRON 
WORKS, 


IGHT THROUGH THE 


BUILDERS. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
PENNA., 


U.S.A. 








The Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co., 


—_—_———-MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


NEw York, 159 Union Trust Bldg. DRESDEN, GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. 


190-0868 TARRISON AVBHUE, Ci ncinnati, Ohio. 
, STEAM POWELL 
Automatic Injector 











Just the machine to supply water to 
your Boiler. Handles it hot up to 123 
degrees at 100 lbs. pressure, on a suc- 
tion of 5 ft.; starts low at from 18 to 
23 lbs, steam. Working parts accessi- 
ble, easily removed for examination or 
repairs. But why attempt to describe 
all its virtues in this contracted space? 
There is nothing so convincing as an 
actual test. You can’t go far astray 
ordering one for trial. 


Jobbers throughout the South can 
supply you or send to us direct. 





OVERFLOW menet 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Wm. Powell Go., 
It Stands Alone. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO 
BOILER 








r= 











COTTON. 


The New American Turbine 


Gives More Power 





Balanced 
Flutter Gate in Proportion 
Wicket Gate to its Diameter 
Cylinder Gate than | 
as ut Any Wheel Built 
Manufactured by se Ss 


Ghe Dayton Globe Iron Works Company 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


KX AX RK RK RK AK AK AK XX KK KX AK 


XX THE NIAGARA PAPER CLIP, - XX 
Better than pins for filing letters, estimates, orders and cards. 


BRASS OR STEEL. 
=~ iu its grip, attractive, holds pspers up to a quarter inch thick. | Price, $1.35 per 1,000 
—Sammehe bax lhe postpaid. We also make a Giant Ntazara Clip for holding large 
quactitiesef papers. Price 25 cents per sample box. Beware cf imitations. 


Vv Niagara Clip Co., 37 Park St,New York Agents wanted. Write us. 


KX AK RK RK RK RR AK AK AK AK RK AK 










Easy to use, irm j 














Boilers’ “Tanks 
WATER TOWERS 


ALL KINDS OF PLATE AND SHEET IRON WORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


weite tor Prices. LOOKOUT BOILER AND MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








































L 
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Don our supe Go ow7, DRAW | 


attention to your business 











ommercial TribuneBldg.», 
ATI, Otis 
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Lee, Jr., of Charlotte; secretary and 
treasurer, R. B. Arrington, of New York; 
assistant secretary and treasurer, W. H. 
Martin, Jr., of Charlotte. 

The new concern will have its oftices 
in Charlotte. It absorbs the Catawba 
Power Company, and will retain the 
quarters, in the Trust building, and the 
office and other forces of the old com- 
pany. The past success and bright 
prospects of the Catawba Power Com- 
pany, completed as it was less than two 
years ago, are probably responsible for 
the birth of the new and larger com- 
pany. 

It has been known by a few Charlotte 
business men that the organization of 
such a concern as the Southern Power 
Company was contemplated, but no one 
reallzed the immensity of the project. 
The company has control of the Cataw- 


| ba Power Company, (developed,) the 


Mountain Island power, the Wateree 
Falls, the Small and Great Falls of the 
Catawba and other valuable property 


| that is accessible and can be developed, 
| and will be developed as there is a de- 


mand for the power. 

The Great Falls of the Catawba will 
be developed at once. There will be 
three developments here and the com- 


| pleted plant will cost not less than 


$1,500,000. The estimated amount of 
power will be 20,000 horse- power to each 
development, or a total of 60,000 horse- 


| power. This plant will be about the 


size of the plant of the Whitney Reduc- 
tion Company, on the Yadkin, already 
in process of construction. The sur- 


| veying and making plans and specifica- 


tions for this great piece of work have 
been in progress for some time, and the 
construction work will be started as 
soon as possible and will be prosecuted 
vigorously until the completion. The 
company hopes to have the plant in 
operation within two years. 

The Great Falls are located about 
midway between Chester and Winns- 
boro, 8S. C. They are about 12 miles 
from the Southern Railway, and about 
40 miles from Charlotte, The electric 
power generated here will be distributed 
in Charlotte, Chester, Winnsboro, and 
other towns in South Carolina and North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Wylie and the other officers and 
promoters of this new concern first be- 
came interested in the undeveloped 
powers on the Catawba more than five 
years ago. 

The new company means business, 
and business on a large scale. There is 
no lack of capital. Witha capital stock 
of $7,500,000 the concern can work won- 
ders in the Piedmont section of North 
and South Carolina, and if more capital 


_ is needed it will be forthcoming, 
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Mill Men in Texas. | 
O. A. Robfins, of Charlotte, and the aatie Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 


following New Englanders have been in 
Texas to select site for five cotton mills: | 
Arthur S. Phillips, a lawyer; Joseph | 
W. Bailey, in Charge of the Fall River 
Textile Schools; J. Thayer Lincoln, of 
the firm of Melof Joseph Hellen and 8. , For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
G. Sears, a well-known contractor, all + ry convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 
of Fall River, Mass. The party was in “ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 

charge of Joseph Kellen and S. G. Cheapest, Sole Manufacturers. 


Grinst 7, of the Soutl Racific Rail- 
aa Best. The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


In regard to the visit of the party a | 


San Antonio, Texas, dispatch, says: 
The object of the visit of these New Reduce Your Coal Bills 
By Putting Your Water in the Boiler at Boiling Point. 


England cotton mill men to Texas is to | 


look over the field, with a view to estab- 
TUBULAR FEED WATER 


lishing a number of cotton mills in this 
Heater and Purifier. 


state. Itis said that they have in con-* 
templation a plan by which at least five | 
WITH SEAMLESS BRASS TUBES. 
Guaranteed to heat the feed water to the Boiling Point (210° or 212°) with 


mills will be located in this state, the | 
mills to be placed at points so as to com- | 

the exhaust steam without causing any back pressure. Also to Extract the 
Oil from the exhaust, so that theexhaust steam, after being passed through 


mand the business of certain divisions | 
of the cotton raising section. It is be- 
lieved that several sites have been prac- 

the heater, can be used for heating purposes and the water of condensation 
from the heating system be returned to boilers without the extra expense of 
an eliminator. 


tically chosen including Del Rio, Marble 
Falls and Brenham. They are looking 

We Cuarantee this Heater Wil! not get foul 
with Sediment. 


for sites for two other mills. In this | 
connection they are considering San FFER Try Us! If this heater fails to give satistac- 

A LIBERAL s tion in every respect we will pay freight, 
cartage and ail expenses, heater to be returned to us at our expense. 








The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 


in strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 
belt on the market. Costs about one-half as much. Specially adapted for out- 





of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, etc. It 
is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting 

















Antonio. 

Itis said that these men represent | 
over eighty of the largest cotton mills | 
in the east, and have millions in capital 
back of them. 

An effort was made to get some defi- 
nite statement of their plans Tuesday 
night, but the gentlemen declined to 
discuss the matter until the Texas itin- fee onneaneions 


erary had been completed. Cr 
~ Wah they hago vinised Dit Rio'did ‘Minneapolis Steel and Machinery ompany 


return here Thursday,’’ said Mr. Hellen, Minneapolis Minnesota 
‘‘they will then be in a position to make | . ie 
MANUFACTURE F 


some definite statement. Until then 


Patented and Manufactured by 


STEWART HEATER CO., 


81 Norfolk Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


~s— 


wo [a 
BLOW OFF 











they cannot say that their minds are : 

made up as to any particular plan for Elevating®* Steel ye 
the future. They have refrained at inow? ildingcw? 
every place from talking before they Conveying Buildings 
know the whole situation just as itis.””| and Power Towers 
He said that every member of the party panes 

was highly pleased with Texas and con- Transmission Tanks and 
vinced that this state afforded un- | Machinery~? Bridges w 





equalled advantages for an industrial 
movement of this character. The more | 


they see of the state the more they be- TWIN CITY CORLISS ENCINES 





come impressed with its greatness and SIMPLE AND COMPOUND COMPLETE POWER PLANTS 
magnitude. One member of the party | ————— te ao an Fa a 
gave expressions to his enthusiasm TRADE DUCK MARK 


when he said: 
‘*Tomorrow I shall telegraph my wife 


this message: Texas would be the 
greatest state in the union if you were 
here.’’ 


Canvas Centre ime 


Nails and Caps in Centre of Roll. 


Strongest and Besr. Get the agency for your ter- 

ritory. Prepared Gravel Roofing, 2 and 3 Ply 

_ Roofing. Tarred Felt, Pitch, Asphalt, Building 

T ‘ Mi ? Papers, Roof Paint, Coatings, &c. 
he Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, Samples aad Prices for the Asking. 

N. C., are installing additional machin- 

ery received by them from the Howard 


& Bullough American Machine Co., a 2 : ARMITAGE MFG. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. - RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Value of Uniform Humidity. 

No mill manager needs to be told that 
a certain amount of humidity is neces- 
sary in textile working. He has learned 
by experience that during part of the 
year, unhappily short in our climate, 
everything works smoothly and easily, 
while at other times there is trouble. 
What he wants is to reproduce at all 
times the conditions found in the fine 
June days when the work is at its best. 
To do this is essentially a matter of arti- 
ficial moistening of the atmosphere. 
The effect of humidity on textile opera- 
tions is far more complex than appears 
at first sight. Slightly moist material 
works more smoothly than when dry or 
too wet, because the fibres are more 
flexible and coherent when properly 
moistened. 

The trouble due to dry yarns has 
sometimes been wrongfully charged to 
electricfication, which of course is fav- 
ored by a dry atmosphere. But a dry 
yarn and a moist yarn are two different 
things mechanically, as any experienced 
man can tell by handling them. Elec- 
trification is only an incidental trouble 
which is easily overcome by the same 
means that allays the mechanical 
trouble. To secure a uniform product 
















ATLANTA, 


SOUTHERN SUPPLY & ELECTRIC CO. 


ENCINEERS, CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS 
- CEORCIA. 


Dealers in Motors, Generators and a full line of Electrical Supplies. 
Electric Wiring and Electric Lighting Plants installed. 
Electrical Repairs. 


We have the Largest and Best Equipped Electric Repair Shops in the South, and can repair 
on Short Notice, Motors, Generators, Transformers, Arc Lamps, and 
ALL KINDS OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 
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the material must be worked under uni- 
form conditions, from card to loom; and 
herein lies the value of judicious humid- 
ification. The average amount of hu- 
midity does not tell the story. It is the 
uniformity of this amount which counts, 
both from day to day and from machine 
to machine. 

The best natural condition for textile 
working is generally recognized to be 
that found in New England on certain 
days in June, when the average tem- 
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CHICACO, ILLS. 


Automatic Metal Windows. 


DOUBLE HUNC OR PIVOTED. 


Accepted by Board ef Fire Underwriters. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Work, 
a Slate and Tile Roofing. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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McFARLAND & CO., 
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perature in the mill registers 75 degrevs 
to 80 degrees F., with a relative humid- 
ity of 50 per cent. to 65 per cent., abso- 
lute humidity five to six grains of mois- 
ture per cubic foot of air. Such days 
are neither remarkably warm nor re. 
markably humid—far less humid in fact 
than some artificially moistened rooms 
in many mills—but the humidity is 
steady. This counts not only in the 
working of the material but in the 
working of the machinery. The shuttle 


The Phoenix Glass Go. 


Pittsburg. 
New York. 
Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Globes and Shades, both Are and 
Incandescent. Inner and Outer Globes for 
all enclosed arc systems. 





CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST. 





‘Westport Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Carpet Warps, Wrapping Twine 
Batts and Lamp Wicking 


DEALERS IN 


COTTON WASTE OF ALL KINDS 


LARGE COLLECTORS OF 


Peeler and Egyptian Comber Waste 
— 


Peeler and American Card Waste 
FOR SPINNING PURPOSES. 


George W. Lewis 
William C. Trafford 
Andrew R. Trafford 


i William C. Trafford. Treasurer . 
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The Bradford Durfee Textile School, 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


PRAcT ICAL INSTRUCTION in all 
branches of the Cotton Industry 
given on the leading makes of ma- 
chinery. 

Day and Evening Classes in Picking, 
Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Chemis- 
try and Dyeing. 

The school is thoroughly equipped 
and organized, and the fact that it is 
located in a textile center, which oper- 
ates over three and one-half millions 
of spindles in the manufacture of the 
greatest variety of cotton goods, will 
give students great advantages in 
securing a thorough textile education. 
For Catalog, send to 


J. W. BAILEY, Principal. 






















19 South 7th Street, 
PHILA., PA. 


Paper 
Cloth 


Boards 
For Textile Mills. 


All weights and sizes furnished by thousand, 
ton or carload. Prompt delivery assured. 
Samples and prices on request. 





Thos. Johnson, 


2600 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRINTER OF 


BANDS, LABELS  Etc., Etc., 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


References — The Leading Jobbing 
Houses and Hosiery Manufacturers in 
the Country. 


Portland Cement 








all | 


that works with perfect 


annoyance at 70 or 75 percent. humidity, 


| falls to 40 or 30 percent. 
or box to 40 or 30 per cent. Adjust 
shuttle or box to run well at unusually 
high or low humidity and if the win. 





the humidity will change 


not know just what the trouble is but 
the hygrometer would tell him. 
midity, as in most things, the golden 
mean should be observed, 





regulating apparatus, but which will be 
lost if one trusts to chance. 


| uniformly and smoothly, and one can 
let in fresh air with less fear of inter- 
| fering with the normal humidity of the 
| room. The less extreme the inside con- 


ditions the less they will be disturbed | 


| by outside conditions. 

No moistening device which depends 
on the watchfulness of the operators 
for its successful operation can give 
permanently good results. The whole 
trend of modern manufacturing is to- 
| ward trusting more in the machine aud 
less in the man. For this reasonall the 
auxiliary apparatus should be as nearly 
automatic as possible. With even dis- 
tribution and automatic regulation of 
humidity comes the uniformity of con- 
ditions that every textile manufacturer 
desires and now finds it so hard to real- 
ize. 


| 


his rooms and trusting to luck. Luck 
comes to those who know how to help 


when they see it. 


The object of the Bell System is to 
reproduce the best working conditions 





LARCEST STOCK OF 


| ternal conditions. 
| ever, be understood that it is designed 


American £® Foreign 


Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla 


Write Us. 


Southeastern Lime & Cement Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 





and automatically maintain them 
throughout the year, regardless of ex- 
It must not, how- 


for the regulation of the temperature. 


| It is run in textile working purely for 
air moistening. 


A very essential feature of the Bell 
Humidifier is that it delivers, not a 
spray which tends to condense into dew 
and wets rather than moistens, but air 
carrying the requisite moisture as 
aqueous vapor just as it is found in 
nature. 
that aqueous vapor moistens thoroughly 
and uniformly, while water delivered 
as a mist tends to settle in fine globules 
instead of finding its way at once to the 





smoothness | 
when in an atmosphere of 55 or 60 per 
cent. of relative humidity will stick in 
| the box and be a constant source of 


| and will rebound when the humidity 
Adjust shuttle 


dows are opened for a little fresh air 
enough to | 
keep the loom fixer hustling. He may | 


In hu- | 


that mean | 
which it is easy to maintain with a self- | 


With a | 
steady and moderate moistening of the | 
air, yarns, shuttles and belts all work | 


But these conditions he can never 
| get by squirting steam or water into 


themselves and who know a good thing | 


It is a well-established fact | 












Non-Fluid Oils 


Lubricate without dripping and wast- 
ing like fluid oils. 
Unlike greases, do not require 
bearings to grow warm be- 
fore they lubricate. 


Our book’ xt, ‘Oils Which Do Not Drip,’ 
and free samples, sent by paid 
express on application. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 
14-16 Church St., New York City. 











| Bom ™E OCTO FASTENER 
A Combination 
een of PAPER CLIP | 
100 AND 
Write FASTENER 
for Attleboro Stock Co., 


Manufacturers. 
4520 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you Sten the “Little Giant’ Check Protector and Paper 
Knife? 


WANTED! 


COTTON 
MILLS 


To loeate on the lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroads, particularly in Mississippi; in 
close promity to the best grades of cotton, 
with good water, cheap labor and stock 
subscriptions if desired. 


discounts 
ne 
























For full Information apply to 


J. C. CLAIR, 


Industrial Commissioner, 
i PARK ROW, 


CHICACO, ILL. 















SHUTTLES, 
SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 


Of Every Description for 


| Cotton 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
(1-13 Eddy St. Providence, R. |. 


N. B.—Onr prices on Spools and Twister Bob- 
bins will interest you. 


THE BAILEY-LEBBY CO. 


The Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Machinery, 
American Steel Split Pulleys. 


In our well equipped shop we cut and thread 
pipe 1¢ to 12 inches, key seat shafting, kiln 
work, ete. 


EVERYTHINC FOR MILLS. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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fibres, and in particular tends to pro- 
duce a very wet region immediately 
surrounding the spray, while leaving 
the air at a little distance comparatively 
unaffected. 

The Bell System therefore moistens 
more thoroughly and uniformly than 
any spraying device, and consequently 
produces better and more uniform re- 
sults, both in the quantity and quality 
of the product. 

With all these advantages, the Bell 
System is not complicated, and requires 
a minimum amount of care. It tends to 


lessen the extremes of temperature and | 


to improve ventilation as well as to pro- 
vide uniform humidity, and it does all 
this in a self contained apparatus which 
can be applied to one room or to the 
whole mill with equal facility. It is 
maintained at moderate cost aud does 
its appointed work steadily and thor- 
oughly. 


and Better Method of 
Opening Cotton. 

The success of the Patent Hopper 
Bale Opener, built by the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Co., is un- 


A New 


\ questionable, and is being clearly prov- 
ed by the large number of machines be- 

i ing built and furnished to the leading 
al mills both north and south. Whilst the 
4 old type of Bale Breaker was a distinct 

, advance over the hand pulling method, 
} the present machine is still another im- 
| provement, and one which will be ap- 


Tay preciated by the cotton manufacturers, 
The object of the Patent Hopper Bale 
| Opener is the thorough opening of cot- 
i . ton direct from the bale without damage 
to the staple and the saving of labor in 
the opening room. 

ir In addition to these features, the ac- 
os i complishment of which is unquestioned, 
there are other points of decided merit. 
The use of this machine will enable the 
mixing of waste with the raw stock in 
any desired proportion. The various 
shades of cotton from different bales 
when put through this machine are no 
longer traceable in either yarn or cloth 
owing to the thorough mixing which the 

cotton receives. 


ee Any manufacturer interested in re- 


duced costs, more thorough and satis- 


‘'? i, factory mixing of cotton, would do well 
ie to thoroughly investigate the claims 


a made by the manufacturers of this ma- 
: chine. Descriptiveillustrated circulars 
; will be sent on application to the build- 
. | ers, Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
4 chine Co., Pawtucket, R I. 


; The Manville Co., Manville, R. L., 
: who are making extensive replacements 
in their machinery equipment have 

placed their order for Drawing Frames 
¥ with the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 








H. H. WHITCOMB, President. 





alice and Sulphurie Acids, ete. 
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J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 


The Phenix Supply Co, 


——MANUFACTURERS—— 


Tex.ile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks. 


Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Ox- 
Quotations on carloads or less furnished promptly. 


Atlanta, Ca. Chicago, Ill. 


Address all mail to Atlanta office. 
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Li Pressure and Cravity. 
fj] WATER SOFTENERS 


toh) 4H it Intermittent and Continouus 


The HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 


Apparatus is Used by the Leading Textile Manufacturers. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


PHILADELPHIA WATER PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


1700 N. (2th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 





Patterson-Berryman Feed Water Heater and Purifier. 


Will heat the feed water toa temperature 
of over 200° F. before it enters the boiler, ) 
by means of exhaust steam, without back 
pressure. This meansa great reduction 
in the coal bill. 


THE PATTERSON BELT PUMP 


is the most economical device for feeding 
boilers and tanks. It is operated by a 
belt from the shafting. The extra power 
used is hardly aoueel 

Each of these’specialties is sold on trial. 
If not entirely satisfactory you need not 
pay for it. 


Frank L. Patterson & Co. 
25 Church St. WEW YORK. 











BEST MILL BROOM ON EARTH 


Shoulders Protected. 





A Practical Test will Convince You 
THAT WE HAVE THE 





Handles Olinched Inside. Made of Best Growth Illinois 

Corn. Strings can be Cut as Broom wears down. Let us ship you 5 
dozen for a Sample? Weight, 24 pounds per dozen. 

Freight Allowed. $2.50 per Dozen. 


Atlanta Wooden ‘Ware Co., Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


The Pneumatic Conveyor. 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of 
fibrous material. wet or dry. Also spool elevators, steam heating and ventilating,and 
mill work generally. Blower and fan worka specialty. This conveyor is patented 
Beware of infringements. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 Nerth Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. R. Luckett & Co., 


Collon Buyers, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 
1+ to 14-inch. 

Also Heavy Benders and Common Cottons 





Leon Moyse. R. H. Holmes, Gus, K. Worms. 


Moyse, Holmes & Worms, 
COTTON BROKERS 


836 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
New Orleans Future Brokers’ Ass’n. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 


Orders Executed in New Orleans, New 
York and Liverpool, 





WILLIAM RAY. W.S. RY. M. T. MAINE, JR. 


WILLIAM RAY @ CoO., 


Successors to 


Geo. Copeland @ Co., 


Cotton Brokers, 


43 Cotton Exchange Building, 


NEW YORH. 
TELEPHONE 227 BROAD. 
New York Cotton Exchan 
Members } lVorpool Cotton Association. 
Orders for future delivery 
contracts executed on New 
York and Liverpool Cotton 
Exchanges. 





For cotton or wool 
stock Yarn, stock, 
ings, etc, 


“Cyclone ” Dryers 


“Proctor” Garnett Machin- | 


| weakening of the plates due to the ab- 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
Yarn, Waste,etec. #& SF SF SF 


ery 


‘‘Furbush” Woolen Mill Ma- 
chinery Including Cards, Mules, Twist- 


ers, Spoolers, Dressers, etc. 
Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineipie. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COTTON STENCILS, 


Ink and Brushes. 


Rubber Stamps, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 
Atlanta Stamp and Stencil Works, 
31s. sroad st,. Atlanta, Ga. phones 519. 




















The BucKeye Automatic Boiler 
Cleaner. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 
1, represents the Buckeye Automatic 
Boiler Cleaner, manufactured by the 
Buckeye Boiler Skimmer Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. This device is intended to re- 
move impurities from the water in the | 
boiler and discharge them into a precip- 
itator or settling chamber and to return 
pure water to the boiler. Theskimmer 
is adapted toall types of boilers and 
prevents to a great extent the formation 
of scale and deposits upon the heating 
surface of the boiler. Any old scale, 
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which has been formed, wil] be freed by 


the pure water, as the formation of new 


scale will be prevented and the old scale | 


will become rotten and loosened by the 


expansion and contraction of the boiler | 


and tubes. 

It is well known that the accumula- 
tion of scale and sediment in a boiler 
not only increases the amount of fuel 
required in a given time, but it also 
tends to shorten the life of the boiler by 
the gradual overheating and consequent 


sence of that close contact of the water 
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The 8. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 


| Wastes of all grades purchased 





with the plates, which should always be | 


had for the proper transference of heat. 

One of the principal advantages of 
this kind of mechanical cleaner is that 
the cleaning is continuous, the impuri- 
ties which rise to the surface being con- 
stantly removed as long as the boiler is 
in operation. A considerable variation 
of the water level will not affect the ef- 
ficiency of the skimmer because it is 
fitted with a flexible joint which allows 
it to rise and fall with the changing 
water level. 

The skimmer shown in Fig. 2, is a 
wide mouth funnel suspended by a tubv- 
lar arm through which the impurities 





pass from the surface of the water on | 
their way to the precipitator or settling | 


chamber, which is located at any con. 
venient point outside the boiler setting. 





Chicopee, Mass. 


from mills on yearly contracts. 


E. MARTIN & Co., 


Cotton buyers, 


New Orleans, La., 


- AND... 


Z Vicksburg, Miss. 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


Special attention given to the execution 
of orders. 





H. G. Vincent 


Creenville, Miss. 


Benders and Staple 
Cotton. 


From 1% to 14-inch Staple. 


COTTON. 
CEO. F. NEILD & CO., 


Shreveport, La. 
SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms. 





Chas. F. Henderson & Co., 
Cotton Merchants, 


Baltimore, Id. 


»-eniber New York Cotton Exchange. 


Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 
all mill points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ 
orders filled promptly through our own agents from de 
sirable points South and West. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 





J.J. Herrmann. Albert J. Wolf 


HERRMANN & WOLF, 
.. Cotton Brokers. . 


Orders for future delivery executed in 


New Orleans, New York, Liverpool 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges. 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association. 


New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associa- 


Associate Members Liverpool Cotten 
tion. 


Ne, 819 Gravier Street, 


Telephone 1176. NEW ORLEANS 





PATENTS. 
HOWSON & HOWSON, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS. 
West End Building, 32 S. Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Park Row, 
WASHINGTON, 918 F, Street, 
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pre EUREKA ||| Lowell Machine Shop 
| ie FIRE LOWELL, MASS. 
HOSE | Colton Mill Machinery 


is acknowledged to be 
Sey the BEST HOSE made 
Sr for Cotton Millis and 


Wy 
| jan" 


a Factories. 





Trade Mark, 
Awarded Cold Medal at the St. Louis Expositien, 1904 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., | 





13 Barclay Street. NEW YORK. 
Agencies at Charlotte and Greensboro, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
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| Memphis, Tenn.; and New Orleans, La. 
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Outside the Card Clothing Combine. 


CARD CLOTHING 


(4 Cuaranteed and Backed by 40 Years 
\ Experience. 





1 New DOBBY ial: 
Complete Textile Equipments for Cotton Mills. 
JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 
Prudential Building, - . - Atlanta, Ga, 


i\ HOWARD BROTHERS MFC. CO., 


Nos. 44 and 46 Vine Street, 


Worcester Mass. 














Drum or frictional winding is illustrated by several styles of machines, includirg 
those known as Coombs, Hetherington, Foster, Dobson & Barlow, Broadbent, Stubbs, 
Camless, Hill & Brown, etc.,—these machines varying in structure but all prowucing a 
package having large, irregular spacings into which the suceéeding coils of yarn are 
pressed by contact with the friction roll or drum. 
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In frictional winding, the tube or cone holder is weighted so that it will rotate 
by contact with the drum and wind the yarn against the resistance of the 
tension. A full sized cone of yarn adds over two pounds to this pressure during the 
process of winding, making the pressure on the package that much greater at tl e comple- 
tion of the winding. 
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In Universal Winding; presssure is decreased as the cone increases in size and 
he yarn is not erushed or strained nor its elasticivy impaired. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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